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The Miracle-Merchant 


‘Saki’ 


Introductory Note 


SAKI was the pen-name of Hector Hugh Munro (1870-1916), a well-known English political 
Satirist, novelist, short story writer and dramatist. Born in Burma, he went to England for 
his education, travelled all over Europe, and died in France as a soldier during the First 
World War. Though he began his literary career as a journalist, he soon gave up journalism 
and turned to fiction. He wrote two novels. The Unbearable Bassington and When 
William Came. Specialising in short stories, Munro developed a brilliantly witty style 
based very much on his favourite dramatist, Oscar Wilde. Like Wilde, he builds his action 
around a succession of epigrams or epigrammatic situations. (An epigram is a statement 
expressing an idea in a clever and amusing way.) At the same time, his work reflects 


much of the carefree background of England in the Edwardian period, the peaceful years 
before 1914. 


The Miracle-Merchant is 'Saki's' dramatised version of his own short story called The 
Hen. It is interesting to compare the two and to observe the skilful introduction of 
appropriate stage movement in the play. Much of the dialogue remains unaltered, but 
the few additions (the breakfast scene, for instance) enliven the scene. 


Persons in the Play 


Mrs. Beauwhistle 
Louis Courcet, her nephew 
Jane Martlet 


Sturridge, Mrs. Beauwhistle's butler 
Page boy 


The Miracle-Merchant 


Hall-sitting-room in MRS. BEAUWHISTLE’S country house. 

French window, right. Doors, right centre and mid centre 
Staircase, left centre. Door, left. Long table, centre of stage, 
towards footlights, set with breakfast service. Chairs at table. 
Writing-table and chair, right of stage. Small hall table, back of 
stage. Wooden panelling below staircase, hung with swords, 
daggers, etc., in view of audience. Stand with golf-clubs, etc., left. 


MRS. BEAUWHISTLE seated at writing-table; she has had her 
breakfast. Enter LOUIS down staircase. 


LOUIS : Good morning, Aunt. [He inspects the breakfast dishes. | 
MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : Good morning, Louis. 

LOUIS : Where is Miss Martlet ? [Helps himself from dish.] 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : She finished her breakfast a moment ago. 


LOUIS [sits down] : l'm glad we're alone, | wanted to ask you - 
[Enter STURRIDGE, left, with coffee, which he places on table 
and withdraws.] | wanted to ask you - 
MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : Whether | could lend you twenty pounds | 
suppose? 


LOUIS : As a matter of fact | was only going to ask for fifteen. Perhaps 
twenty would sound better. 


MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : The answer is the same in either case, and it’s no. 


| couldn't even lend you five. You see I've had no end of extra 
expenses just lately — 


LOUIS : My dear aunt, please don't give réasons. A charming woman 
should always be unreasonable, it’s part of her charm. Just say, 


‘Louis, | love you very much, but I'm damned if | lend you any more 
money.’ | should understand perfectly. 
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MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : Well, we'll take it as said. I’ve just had aletter from 
Dora Bittholz, to say she is coming on Thursday. 

LOUIS : This next Thursday ? | say, that’s rather awkward, isn't it? 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : Why awkward? 

LOUIS : Jane Martlet has only been here six days and she never stays 
less than a fortnight, even when she’s asked definitely for a week: 
You'll never get her out of the house by Thursday. 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : But why should | ? She and Dora are good friends, 
aren't they ? They used to be. 

LOUIS : Used to be, yes; that is what makes them such bitter enemies 
now. Each feels that she has nursed a viper in her bosom. Nothing 
fans the flame of human resentment so muchas the discovery that 
one’s bosom has been utilised as a snake-sanatorium. 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : But why are they enemies? What have they 
quarrelled about ? Some man | suppose. 

LOUIS : No. A hen has come between them. 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : A hen! What hen ? 

LOUIS : It was a bronze Leghorn or some such exotic breed, and Dora 
sold it to Jane at a rather exotic price. They both go in for poultry 
breeding you know. 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : If Jane agreed to give the price | don’t see what 
there was to quarrel about — 

LOUIS : Well, you see, the bird turned out to be an abstainer from the egg 
habit, and I’m told that the letters which passed between the two 
women were a revelation as to how much abuse could be got on 
to a sheet of notepaper. 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : How ridiculous ! Couldn’t some of their friends 
compose the quarrel? 

LOUIS : It would have been rather like composing the storm music of a 
Wagner opera. Jane was willing to take back some of her most 
libellous remarks if Dora would take back the hen. 

‘MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : And wouldn't she? 


LOUIS : Not she. She said that would be owning herself in the wrong, and 
you know that Dora would never, under any circumstances, own 
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herself in the wrong. She would as soon think of owning a slum 
property in Whitechapel as do that. 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : It will be a most awkward situation, having them 
both under my roof at the same time. Do you suppose they won't 
speak to one another ? 

LOUIS : On the contrary, the difficulty will be to get them to leave off. Their 
descriptions of each other's conduct and character have hitherto 
been governed by the fact that only four ounces of plain speaking 
can be sent through the post for a penny. 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : What is to be done? | can’t put Dora off, I've 
already postponed her visit once, and nothing short of a miracle 
would make Jane leave before her self-allotted fortnight is over. 

LOUIS : | don't mind trying to supply a miracle at short notice-miracles 
are rather in my line. 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : My dear Louis, you'll be clever if you get Jane out 
of this house before Thursday. 

LOUIS : l shall not only be clever, | shall be rich; in sheer gratitude you 
will say to me, ‘Louis, | love you more than ever, and here are the 
twenty pounds we were speaking about.’ 

[Enter JANE, door, centre.] 

JANE : Good morning, Louis. 

LOUIS : [rising] : Good morning, Jane. 

JANE : Go on with your breakfast; I've had mine but I'll just have a cup 
of coffee to keep your company. [Helps herself] Is there any toast 
left? 

LOUIS : Sturridge is bringing some. Here it comes. 

[STURRIDGE enters, left, with toast rack. JANE seats herself and 
is helped to toast, she takes three pieces. ]} 

JANE : Isn't there any butter? 

STURRIDGE : Your sleeve is in the butter, miss. 

JANE : Oh, yes. 

[Helps herself generously. Exit STURRIDGE, left.] 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : Jane dear, | see the Mackenzie-Hubbard wedding 
is on Thursday next. St. Peter's, Eaton Square, such a pretty 
church for weddings. | suppose you'll be wanting to run away from 


Us to attend it. You were always such friends with Louisa Hubbard, L( 


it would hardly do for you not to turn up. . 


JANE : Oh l'm not going to bother to go all that way for a silly wedding, J, 


much as | like Louisa; | shall go and stay with her for several weeks 
after she’s come back from her honeymoon. 
[LOUIS grins across at his aunt.] | don't see any honey ! 

LOUIS : Your other sleeve's in the honey. 


JANE : Bother, so it is. [Helps herself liberally. ] 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE [rising] : Well, | must leave you and go and do 
some gardening. Ring for anything you want, Jane. 

JANE : Thank you, l'm all right. 
[Exit MRS. BEAUWHISTLE by French window, right.] 


LOUIS : [pushing back his chair] : Do you mind my smoking? 


JANE : [ still eating heartily] : Not at all. [Enter STURRIDGE With tray, 
left, as if to clear away breakfast things. Places tray on side table, 


back centre, and is about to retire. ] Oh, I say, can | have some ` 


more hot milk ? This is nearly cold. 
[STURRIDGE takes jug and exit, left. LOUIS looks fixedly after 
him. Seats himself near JANE and stares solemnly at-the 
floor. ] 

LOUIS : Servants are a bit of a nuisance. 


JANE : Servants a nuisance ! | should think they are ! The trouble | have 
in getting suited you would hardly kelieve. But | don't see what you 
have to complain of — your aunt is so wonderfully lucky in her 

_ servants. Sturridge for instance -- he’s been with her for years and 
I’m sure he’s a jewel as butlers go. 


LOUIS : That's just the trouble. It's when servants have been with you for 
years that they become a really serious nuisance. The other sort, 
the here today and gone tomorrow lot, don't matter - you've simply 
got to replace them. It's the stayers and the jewels that are the real 
worry. 

JANE : But if they give satisfaction - 


LOUIS : That doesn’t prevent them from giving trouble. As it happens, | 


was particularly thinking of Sturridge when | made the remark 
about servants being a nuisance. 


JANE : The excellent Sturridge a nuisance ! | can't believe it. 


Li 
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LOUIS : | know he is excellent and my aunt simply couldn't get along 
without him. But his very excellence has had an effect on him. 
JANE : What effect? 


LOUIS [ solemnly ]: Have you ever considered what it must be like to go 
on unceasingly doing the correct thing in the correct manner in the 
same surroundings for the greater part of a lifetime ? To know and 
ordain and superintend exactly what silver and glass and table 
linen shall be used and set out on what occasions. to have pantry 
and cellar and plate-cupboard under a minutely devised and 
undeviating administration to be noiseless impalpable 
omnipresent infallible? 


JANE [ with conviction ] : | should go mad. 

LOUIS : Exactly. Mad. 
[ Enter STURRIDGE, left, with milk jug which he places on table 
and exit, left. ] 

JANE : But - Sturridge hasn't gone mad. 


LOUIS : On most points he’s thoroughly sane and reliable, but at times 
he is subject to the most obstinate delusions. 


JANE : Delusions - what sort of delusions? [ she helps herself to more 
coffee. ] 


LOUIS : Unfortunately they usually centre round someone staying in the 
house; that is where the awkwardness comes in. For instance, he 
took it into his head that Matilda Sheringham, who was here last 
summer was the Prophet Elijah. 


JANE : The Prophet Elijah ! The man who was fed by ravens ? 


LOUIS : Yes, it was the ravens that particularly impressed Sturridge’s 
imagination. He was rather offended, it seems, at the idea that 
Matilda should have her private catering arrangements and he 
declined to compete with the birds in any way; he wouldn't allow 
any tea to be sent up to her in the morning and when he waited at 
table he passed her over altogether in handing round the dishes. 
Poor Matilda could scarcely get anything to eat. 


JANE : How horrible ! How very horrible ! Whatever did you do ? 


LOUIS : It was judged best for her to cut her visit short. [With emphasis] 
In a case of that kind it was the only thing to be done. 
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JANE : | shouldn't have done that [ Cuts herself some bread and butters LOL 
it. ] | should have humoured him in some way. | should have said 
the ravens were moulting. | certainly shouldn't have gone away. 

LOUIS : It’s not always wise to humour people when they get these ideas JAT 
into their heads. There’s no knowing to what lengths they might LO 
go. 

JANE : You don't mean to say Sturridge might be dangerous? 

LOUIS : One can never be certain. Now and then he gets some idea about JA 
a guest which might take an unfortunate turn. That is what is LG 
worrying me at the present moment. 

JANE [ excitedly ] : Why, has he taken some fancy about me? JA 


LOUIS [ who has taken a putter out of the stand, left, and is polishing it r 
with an oil rag ] : He has. 


JANE : No, really ? Who on earth does he think | am ? T 
LOUIS : Queen Anne. 


JANE : Queen Anne ! What an idea ! But anyhow there's nothing 
dangerous about her; she’s such a colourless personality. Noone | 
could feel very strongly about Queen Anne. 

LOUIS [ sternly ] : What does posterity chiefly say about her? 

JANE : The only thing | can remember about her is the saying ‘Queen 
Anne's dead.’ 


LOUIS : Exactly. Dead. 


JANE : Do you mean that he takes me for the ghost of Queen Anne? 


LOUIS : Ghost ? Dear no. Who ever heard of a ghost that came down to 
breakfast and ate kidneys and toast and honey with a healthy 
appetite? No, it’s the fact of you being so very much alive and 
flourishing that perplexes and irritates him. 

JANE : [ anxiously ] : Irritates him? 


LOUIS : Yes. All his life he has been accustomed to look on Queen Anne 
as the personification of everything that is dead and done with, ‘as 
dead as Queen Anne’ you know, and now he has to fill your glass 
at lunch and dinner and listen to your accounts of the gay time you 
had at the Dublin Horse Show, and naturally he feels that there is 
something scandalously wrong some where. 

JANE [ with increased anxiety | : But he wouldn't be downright hostile to 
me on that account, would he? Not violent? 
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LOUIS [ carelessly ] : | didn't get really alarmed about it till last night, 
when he was bringing in the coffee. | caught him scowling at you 
with a very threatening look and pene things about you. 

JANE : What things? 


LOUIS : That you ought to be dead long ago and that someone should 
see to it, and that if no one else did, he would, [Cheerfully] That’s 
why | mentioned the matter to you. 

JANE : This is awful ! Your aunt must be told about it at once. 

LOUIS : My aunt mustn't hear a word about it. It would upset her 
dreadfully. She relies on Sturridge for everything. 

JANE : But he might kill me at any moment ! 


LOUIS : Not at any moment; he’s busy with the silver all the afternoon. 

JANE : What a frightful situation to be in, witha mad butler dangling over 
one’s head. 

LOUIS : Of course it’s only a temporary madness; perhaps if you were to 
cut your visit short and come to us some time later in the year he 
might have forgotten all about Queen Anrie. 


JANE : Nothing would induce me to cut short my visit. You must keep a 
sharp look out on Sturridge and be ready to intervene if he gets 
violent. Probably we are both exaggerating things a bit. [Rising. ] 
| must go and write some letters in the morning -room. Mind, keep 
an eye on the man. [ Exit door, right centre. ] 


LOUIS : [savagely ]: Quel type ! 
` [Enter MRS. BEAUWHISTLE by French window, right. | 


MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : Can't find my gardening gloves anywhere. | 
suppose they are where | left them; it's a way my things have. 
[ Rummages in drawer of table, back centre. ] They are. [Produces 
gloves from drawer. ] And how is your miracle doing, Louis? 


LOUIS : Rotten ! I've invented all sorts of excellent reasons for stimulating 
the migration instinct in that woman, but you might as well try to 
drive away an attack of indigestion by talking to it. 


MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : Poor Louis! I'm afraid Jane’s staying powers are 
superior to any amount of hustling that you can bring to bear. 
[ Enter STURRIDGE, left; he begins clearing breakfast things. ] | 
could have told you from the first that you were engaged on a 
wild-goose-chase. 
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LOUIS : Chase! You can't chase a thing that refuses to budge. One of 
the first conditions of the chase is that the thing you are chasing 
should run away. 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE: [ laughing ] : That's a condition that Jane will never 
fulfil. 

[Exit through window, right. LOUIS continues cleaning golf club, i 
then suddenly stops and looks reflectivelyat STURRIDGE, who 
is busy with the breakfast things.] 

LOUIS : Where is Miss Martlet? 

STURRIDGE : In the morning-room, l believe, sir, writing letters. 

LOUIS : You see that old basket-hilted sword on the wall? 

STURRIDGE : Yes, sir. This big one? [ Points to sword. | l 

LOUIS : Miss Martlet wants to copy the inscription on its blade. 
| wish you would take it to her; my hands are all over oil. 

STURRIDGE : Yes, sir. [Turns to wall where sword is hanging. ] 

LOUIS : Take it without the sheath, it will be less trouble. 

[STURRIDGE draws the blade, which is broad and bright, and exit 
by door, centre. LOUIS stands back under shadow of staircase. 
Enter JANE door, right centre, at full run, screams : ‘Louis ! Louis 
! Where are you ?’ and rushes upstairs at top speed. Enter 
STURRIDGE door, right centre, sword in hand. LOUIS steps 
forward. ] 

_ STURRIDGE : Miss Martlet slipped out of the room, sir, as | came in: | 
don't think she saw me coming. Seemed in a bit of a hurry. 

LOUIS : Perhaps she has a train to catch. Never mind, you can put the 
sword back. l'Il copy out the inscription for her myself later. 

[STURRIDGE returns sword to its place. LOUIS continues 
cleaning putter. STURRIDGE carries breakfast tray out by door, 
left. Enter PAGE, running full speed downstairs. } i 

PAGE : The time-table ! Miss Martlet wants to look up a train. 

[LOUIS dashes to drawer of small table, centre; he and PAGE 
hunt through contents, throwing gloves, etc., on to floor ] 

LOUIS : Here itis! [PAGE seizes book, starts torun upstairs, LOUIS grabs' 
nim Aa of jacket , pulls him back, opens book, searches 
rantically. ] Here you are. Leaves eleven fifty-five, arrives Charing 
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3 Cross two twenty. [PAGE dashes upstairs with timetable. LOUIS 

i flies to speaking tube in wall, left, whistles down it. ] Is that you, 
Tomkins ? The car as quick as you can, to catch the eleven fifty-five. 
Never mind your livery, just as you are. 
[ Shuts off tube. PAGE dashes downstairs. | 

, PAGE : Miss Martlet’s golf-clubs ! 
[LOUIS dashes for them in stand, and gives them to boy. | 
LOUIS : Here, this Tam-o’- shanter is hers --- and this motor veil. 
[Gives them to boy. ] 


PAGE : She said there was a novel of hers down here. 

[LOUIS goes to writing-table where there are six books on shelf 
and gives them all to PAGE]. 

LOUIS : Here, take the lot. Fly ! [He pushes the PAGE vigorously up first 
steps of staircase. Exit PAGE. The sound of books dropping can 
be heard as he goes. LOUIS dashes round room to see if anything 
more-belonging to JANE remains. Looks at his watch, compares 
it with small clock on writing-table. Goes to speaking tube. ] Hullo, 
is Tomkins there ? What ? Oh, all right. [Shuts off tube. Goes to 
table where coffee pot still remains and pours out cup of coffee, 
drinks it. Looks again at watch. | 

STURRIDGE [ enters left ] : The car has come round, sir. 

LOUIS : Good. I'll go and teli Miss Martlet. Will you find my aunt, she’s 
somewhere in the garden and tell her that Miss Martlet had to leave 
in a hurry to catch the eleven fifty-five; called away urgently and 
couldn't stop to say good-bye. Matter of life and death. 

STURRIDGE :Yes, sir. 

[ Exit STURRIDGE door left. LOUIS exit up staircase. Enter MRS. 
BEAUWHISTLE by window, right. She has a letter in her hand. She 
looks in at door, right centre, returns and calls : ; 

‘Louis — Louis!’ Sound of a motor heard, LOUIS rushes in by door, 
left. ] 

LOUIS : [excitedly ] : How much did you say you'd lend me if | got rid of 
Jane Martlet? 

MRS. BEAUWHISTLE : We needn't get rid of her. Dora has just written to 
say she can't come this month. 

[ LOUIS collapses into chair. ] 


CURTAIN 
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Glossary 


French window 
sanatorium 
Leghorn 

exotic 


compose 
Wagner 


libellous remarks 


owning 
ordain 
impalpable 
delusion 


Elijah 
raven 


humoured 
moulting 
putter 
posterity 
scowling 
Quel type! 
rummage 


migration 


hustle 

hilt 
inscription 
sheath 
page " 


tam-o'-shanter 


one that serves as both a window and a door 
health resort 

kind of domestic fowl 

foreign or unusual; strange; unreasonably high 
(price) 

settle; bring to an end 

Richard Wagner (1813-83), German composer, 

famous for his ‘operas’ - dramatic composition 

with music; in which the words are sung 

remarks that are damaging to the 

reputation of another person 

admitting; confessing 

decide; give orders 

that cannot be touched or felt 

false opinion or belief, especially one that may be 

a symptom of madness 

a prophet who lived in the ninth century B.C. and 
mentioned in the Old Testament 

large, black bird like a crow, popularly regarded 

as a bird of ill omen 

gratified 

(of birds) losing feathers before a new growth 
club for stroking a golf-ball towards or into a hole 

future generations 

looking in a bad-tempered way (at) 

(French) What a sort ! 

turn things over, move things about, while looking 
for something 

movement of birds, fiishes, etc., from one place to 
another 

push roughly 

handle of a sword or dagger 

words inscribed or written on a monument, etc. 
cover for the blade of a weapon or tool 

boy acting as a personal attendant of a person of 
high rank 

round woollen or cloth cap fitting closely to the 
forehead 
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Comprehension and Interpretation 13 


Do you think Louis regularly borrows money from Mrs Beauwhistle ? What` 
makes you think this borrowing and lending has been a regular feature of their 
relationship ? 


Louis is a reflection of the playwright, ‘Saki’, in real life. Like ‘Saki’ Louis 
frequently speaks epigrammatic. sentences. Early in the play he says : ‘A 
charming woman should always be unreasonable, it’s part of her charm.’ Can 
you point out similar epigrammatic constructions in the play ? 


Do you think Louis is particularly fond of Jane? Why not ? What specific habit of 
hers is annoying to him ? Do you think at least Mrs. Beauwhistle approves of her 
habit ? Why does Louis think that Jane should get out of the house by 
Thursday ? 


What does Mrs. Beauwhistle think two women usually quarrel about ? What, in 
fact, has been the cause of the antagonism between Dora and Jane ? What do 
you think is the author's attitude to the two women who quarrel about a hen that 
does not lay eggs ? 


A pun is a humorous use of two words which sound the same or of two meanings 
of the same word. When Mrs. Beauwhistle asks : ‘Couldn't some of their friends 
compose (Meaning, “settle”) the quarrel ?' Louis replies : ‘It would have been 
rather like composing (meaning , “putting together notes in musical form”) the 
storm music of a Wagner opera.’ The humorous effect lies in the use of two 
meanings of the same word compose. Can you point out the use of another pun 
in the next few lines and how it provides a humorous effect ? 


Two persons who have quarrelled may stop speaking to each other to show their 
anger. Louis thinks that Dora and Jane, on the contrary, may do something else. 
What is it ? 


Why can't Mrs. Beauwhistle put off Dora’s visit, to save the situation ? What does 
Louis offer to do to save the household from the imminent crisis ? Do you think 
he sounds over-confident when he makes this offer ? What does he expect in 
return for his services ? 


The playwright spares no pains to suggest why Jane is not quite popular with 
the others in the family. How does he achieve this effect when she first makes 


her appearance at the breakfast table ? 


How does Mrs. Beauwhistle try to get rid of Jane ? Why does she not 
succeed ? 
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10. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Can you indicate the point in the play where the idea of exploiting Sturridge 
get Jane to leave the house occurs to Louis ? What does it suggest about Lou 
own character? How does he begin the execution of his idea ? Do you thy 
the opening statement he makes in this regard is a master-stroke ? 


How does Louis convince Jane that servants, in general, are a nuisance a 
Sturridge, in particular, is sometimes even dangerous ? Do you think the Matik 
Sheringham referred to by Louis might have also been the victim of his pranks 


According to Louis, who does Sturridge think Jane is ? Does Sturridge think st 
is the ghost of Queen Anne ? What then is it that really irritates him ? How doe 
Louis get the idea that the butler might be positively hostile to Jane ? 


Why does Louis think that his aunt must not be told about the danger Jan 


is in ? Why do you think that Louis does not want his aunt to know about thi 
matter ? : 


Does Louis's ‘story’ of the mad butler induce Jane to cut short her visit ? Do yo 
feel she has seen through his intentions ? Why not ? Do you think Mr 


Beauwhistle’s entry at this point acts as a spur to Louis's mischievou 
activity ? 


Why does Louis ask Sturridge to carry up a sword to Jane ? Why does he choos 
one of the bigger swords ? Does this act of Sturridge have the desired effect ' 


Does Sturridge himself realise that he has been exploited by Louis to force Jary 
out of the house ? How do you know ? 


Can you describe what Jane's reaction must have been when the butler. swot 
in hand, walked into her room ? Whatis the immediate result of his action ? Notice 
the intense activity in the final scene in which Louis and Page are involved. How 
does this compare with the ending of the play when Louis is informed that Dora 
has put off her visit ? Did you expect such an ending ? Give a reason. 


A distinctive feature of 'Saki's' short stories and plays is the surprise ending. A 
surprise ending is particularly suited to a one act play, in which the creation of ¿ 
single final impression on the mind of the audience is vital, What impression did 
The Miracle- Merchant make on your mind? Do you think you would have felt 
differently if Louis's plan had succeeded? 


Stagecraft 


1, 


In modern plays (unless you are playing the Narrator as is done ina later paly in 
this collection, The Bet ) you will rarely have occasion to speak to the audience. 
However, a great many of your lines will have to be delivered towards the front 
of the stage. This is part of what is called ‘projection’, Projection becomes easier 


when the action of a play chiefly takes place midstage or downstage towards the 
footlights. (See diagram). 
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FOOTLIGHTS 


Which part of the stage is the action in The Miracle-Merchant mostly 
confined to ? When does the action shift to the other portions of the stage ? Can 
you show how the arrangement of the set itself helps in ‘projection’ ? 


5 Some literary critics believe that one act plays are, of all plays, those most likely 
to suffer from lack of characterisation. They believe that in this dramatic form 
there is no time for characters to grow up, not even for the evolution of their 
motives. Keeping this view in mind, comment on the characterisation of Louis 
Courcet, Jane Martlet, Mrs. Beauwhistle and Sturridge. Which of these characters 
do you consider most successfully presented ? 


2. 


Sunday Costs Five Pesos 


A Mexican Folk Comedy 
Josephina Niggli 


Introductory Note 


JOSEPHINA NIGGLI was born in Monterey, in the province of Nuevo Leon, in Mexico. 
Her mother, who had a highly developed sense of music, hoped that Josephina would 
cultivate music. Miss Niggli was educated in San Antonio and later atthe Arnerican school 
in Mexico City. In 1935 she entered the University of North Carolina to study Drama, thus 
fulfilling a cherished dream. She made a promising debut, and within a year the Carolina 
play-makers produced five of her one act plays. These included Sunday Costs Five 
Pesos, Soldadera (‘Soldier Woman’) a drama of the Mexican Revolution, and the now 
well-known The Red Velvet Goat. A prolific writer, Miss Niggli has written several 


full-length plays, including The Fair God, a Utopian dream of the Mexican Empire of 
Maximilian and Carlotta. 


Sunday Costs Five Pesos isa hilarious comedy. Like all such plays, it calls for the most 
exuberant acting. It is based on an old Mexican law : ‘A woman who starts a fight on 


Sunday must pay five pesos.’ Eminent critics in America, where the play is incredibly 


popular in Little Theatres, have acclaimed the simplicity, realism, colour and poetic 
feeling of the play. 


Characters 


FIDEL, who is in love with BERTA 
BERTA 

SALOME | f BERT 
TONIA | friends of BERTA 


CELESTINA 


The Scene : A housed-in square in the town of Four Cornstalks (Las 
Cuatro Milpas) in Northern Mexico. 


The Time : Early one Sunday afternom. The present. 
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Sunday Costs Five Pesos 


THE SCENE : A housed-in square in the town called Four 
Cornstalks in the northern part of Mexico. 


On the left of the square is the house of TONIA with a door 
and a stoop. At the back is a wall cut neatly in half. The left side is 
the house of BERTA, and boasts not only a door but a barred 
window. On the right is a square arch from which dangles an iron 
lantern. This is the only exit to the rest of the town, for on the right 
side proper is the house of SALOME. TONIA’s house is pink, and 

SALOME’s is blue, while BERTA’s is content with being a sort 


of disappointed yellow. All three houses get their water from the 
well that is C. 


It is early afternoon on Sunday, and all sensible people are 
sleeping, but through the arch comes FIDEL DURAN. His straw 
hat in his hand, his hair plastered to his head with water, he thinks 
he is a very handsome sight indeed as he pauses, takes a small 
mirror from his pocket, fixes his neck bandana -a beautiful purple 
one with orange spots, and shyly knocks at the door up LC, then 
turns around with a broad grin on his face. 


BERTA opens the door. BERTA is very pretty, but unfortunately 
she has a very high temper, possibly the result of her red hair. She 
wears a neat cotton dress and tennis shoes, blue ones. Her hand 
fastened on her lips, she stands and glares at FIDEL. 
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BERTA : Oh, so it is you! 
FIDEL [ beaming on her ] : A good afternoon to you, Bena. 


BERTA [sniffing ] : A good afternoon indeed, and | bothered by fools at 
this hour of the day. 


FIDEL [in amazement ] : Why, Berta, are you angry with me? 

BERTA [questioning heaven ] : He asks me if I am angry with him Saints 
in Heaven, has he no memory ? 

FIDEL [puzzled ] : What have | done, Berta ? 

BERTA [sarcastically ]: Nothing, Fidel, nothing. That is the trouble. But 
if you come to this house again | will show you the palm of my 
hand, as I'm showing it to you now ! 

[She slaps him, steps back inside the door, and slams it shut. ] 


FIDEL [pounding on the door ] : Open the door, Berta. Open the door ! 
i must speak to you ! 
[The door of SALOME’S house opens, and SALOME herself 
comes out with a small pitcher and begins drawing water from the 
well. She is twenty-eight, and so many years of hunting a husband 
have left her with an acid tongue. }. 

SALOME : And this is supposed to be a quiet street. 


FIDEL [who dislikes her ] : You tend to your affairs, Salome, and | will 
tend to mine. [He starts pounding again. He bleats like a young 
goat hunting for its mother. ]. Berta, Berta. 


BERTA [opens the door again }: | will not have such noises. Do you not 
realise that this is Sunday afternoon ? Have you no thoughts for 
decent people who are trying to sleep ? 


FIDEL : Have you no thoughts for me? 
BERTA : More than one. And none of them nice. 
SALOME : | would call this a lovers’ quarrel. 


BERTA : Would you indeed ! [ She glares at FIDEL.] | would call it the 
impertinence of a wicked man ! 


FIDEL [helplessly ] : But what have | done ? 
SALOME : She loved him yesterday, and she will love him tomorrow. 


BERTA [runs down to SALOME ] : If | love him tomorrow, may | lose the 
use of my tongue, yes, and my eyes and ears, too. 
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FIDEL [swinging BERTA to one side ] : Is it fair, | ask you, for a woman 
to smile at a man one day, and slap his face the next ? Is this the 
manner in which a promised bride should treat her future 
husband ? 


SALOME [grins and winks at him ]: You could find yourself another bride. 
BERTA [angrily ]: We do not need your advice, Salome Molina. 
You and your long nose sticking it in everyone's business. 
SALOME [her eyes flashing ] : ls this an insult to me ? To me ? 
BERTA : And who are you to be above insults ? 
SALOME : | will not stay and listen to such words ! 
BERTA : Did | ask you to leave the safety of your house ? 
SALMOE [to FIDEL]: She has not even common politeness. | am | 
going ! 
BERTA : We shall adore your absence. 
SALOME : If this were not Sunday, | would slap your face for you. 
BERTA [taunting | : The great Salome Molina, afraid of a Sunday fine. 


FIDEL [wanting to be helpful }: You can fight each other tomorrow. There 
is no fine for weekdays. 


SALOME : You stay out of this argument, Fidel Duran. 


FIDEL : If you do not leave us | will never find out why Berta is angry with 
me. [He jumps toward her .] Go away ! 


SALOME [jumps back, then tosses her head. ] : Very well. But the day 
will come when you will be glad of my company. 


[She goes indignantly into her house. ] 
FIDEL [turns to BERTA] : Now, Berta. 


BERTA [interrupting ]: As for you, my fine rooster, go and play the bear 
to Celestina Garcia. She will appreciate you more than I. 

FIDEL [with a guilty hand to his mouth ]: So that is what it is. 

BERTA [on the stoop of her own house ]: That is all of it, and enough it 
is. Two times you walked around the plaza with the Celestina last 
night, and | sitting there on a bench naving to watch you. [She 
goes into the house. ] 


FIDEL [speaking through the open door]: But it was a matter of business. 
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BERTA [enters with a broom and begins to sweep off the stoop ]: Hah! 
Give me no such phrases. And all of my friends thinking 'Poor 
Berta, with such a sweetheart.' Do you think | have no pride ? 


FIDEL : But it is that you do not understand.... 

BERTA : | understand enough to know that all is over between us. 

FIDEL : Berta, do not say that. | love you. 

BERTA : So you say. And yet you roll the eye at any passing chicken. 

FIDEL : Celestina is the daughter of Don Nimfo Garcia. 

BERTA : She can be the daughter of the president for all of me When you 
marry her, she will bring you a fine dowry, and there will be no more 
need of Fidel Duran trying to carve wooden doors. 

FIDEL [ his pride wounded ]: Trying ? But | have carved them. Did | not 
do a new pair for the saloon ? 

BERTA : Aye, little doors.... doors that amounted to no more than that... 
[she snaps her fingers. ] Not for you the great doors of a church. 

FIDEL : Why else do you think | was speaking with the Celestina ? 

BERTA [stops sweeping ]: What new manner of excuse is this ? 

FIDEL : That is why | came to speak with you. Sit down here on the step 
with me for a moment. 

BERTA [scandalised ]: And have Salome and Tonia say that | am a 
wicked, improper girl ! 

FIDEL [measuring a tiny space between his fingers ]: Just for one little 
moment. They will see nothing. 

BERTA [sitting down ]: Let the words tumble out of your mouth, one, two, 
three. 

FIDEL [sitting beside her |: Perhaps you do not know that the town of 
Topo Grande, thirty kilometres from here, is building a new church. 

BERTA [sniffs ]: All the world knows that. 

FIDEL : But did you know that Don Nimfo is secretly giving the money for 
the building of that church ? 

BERTA : Why ? 

FIDEL : He offered the money to the Blessed Virgin or Topo Grande if his 


rooster won the cock-fight. It did win, so now he is building the 
church. 
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BERTA [not yet convinced ]: How did you find out about this ? Or has FIDEL : Do y 
Don Nimfo suddenly looked upon you as a son, and revealed all BERTA : Dc 


his secrets to you ? lightn 
FIDEL : Last night on the plaza the Celestina happened to mention it. With Speal! 
a bit of flattery | soon gained the whole story from her. l saw 
BERTA : So that is what you were talking about as you walked around dida 
the plaza ? [ Standing ] It must have taken a great deal of flattery FIDEL Í be: 

inten 


to gain so much knowledge from her. 
FIDEL [stands ]: Do you not realise what it means ? They will need BERTA : | v 


someone to carve the new doors. FIDEL: Let 
[He strikes a pleased attitude, expecting her to say, ‘But how is nc 
wondertul, Fidel.’ ] BERTA:A 


BERTA [knowing very well what FIDEL expects, promptly turns away FIDEL : [te 
from him, her hand hiding a smile, as she says with innocent BERTA - A 
curiosity ]: | wonder whom Don Nimfo will get ? [ With the delight H 
of discovery ] Perhaps the Brothers Ochoa from Monterey. FIDEL [firi 


FIDEL [crestfallen ]: He might choose me. BERTA [ 
BERTA : You ? Hah ! FIDEL + ` 
FIDEL : And why not ? Am [ not the best wood carver in the valley ? | 
BERTA : So you say. BERTA k 
FIDEL : It would take three years to carve those doors, and he would pay su 

me every week. There would be enough to buy you a trousseau FIDEL [s 

and enough left over for a house. ery 
BERTA : Did you tell all that to Celestina ? FIDEL ' 


FIDEL : Of course not ! Does a girl help a man buy atrousseau for another B 
girl ? That was why it had to appear as though | were rolling the MA 
eye at her. 
[He is very pleased with his brilliance. | 

BERTA : Your success was more than perfect. Today all the world knows 
that Celestina has won Berta’s man. 


FIDEL: But all the world does not know that Fidel Duran, who is |, myself, 
will carve those doors so as to buy a trousseau and house for Berta, 
my queen. 

BERTA : Precisely. All the world does not know this great thing. 
[Flaring at him | And neither do | ! 
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FIDEL : Do you doubt me, pearl of my life ? 


BERTA : Does the rabbit doubt the snake ?Does the tree doubt the 
lightning ? Do | doubt that you are a teller of tremendous lies? 
Speak not to me of cleverness. | know what my own eyes see, and 
| saw you flirting with the Celestina. Last night | saw you.... and so 
did all the world ! 

FIDEL [ beginning to grow angry ]: So that is how you trust me, your 
intended husband. 


BERTA : | would rather trust a hungry fox. 

FIDEL : Let me speak plainly, my little dove. Because we are to be married 
is no reason for me to enter a monastery. 

BERTA : And who says that we are to be married ? 

FIDEL : [taken aback ] : Why .... | said it. 

BERTA : Am | a dog to your heel that | must obey your every wish ? 

FIDEL [firmly ]: You are my future wife. 

BERTA [ laughs loudly ]: Am | indeed ? 

FIDEL : Your mother has consented, and my father has spoken. The 


banns have been read in the church ! 
[He folds his arms with satisfaction. | 


BERTA [screaming ]: Better to die without children than to be married to 
such as you. 


FIDEL [screaming above her ]: We shall be married, within the month. 
BERTA : May this hand rot on my arm if | ever sign the marriage contract. 
FIDEL : Are you saying that you will not marry me ? 


BERTA : With all my mouth | am saying it, and good day to you. 

[She steps inside the house and slams the door. Then immediately 
opens it and sticks her head out. ] 

Tell that good news to that four-nosed shrew of Celestina. 

[She slams the door again. FIDEL puts on his hat and starts 
towards the archway, then runs down and pounds on TONIA’s 
door, then runs across and pounds on SALOME’S. In a moment 
both girls come out. TONIA is younger and smaller in size than 
either SALOME or BERTA and has a distressing habit of whining. ] 


SALOME : What is the meaning of this noise ? 
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TONIA : Is something wrong ? 

FIDEL : | call you both to witness what | say. May | drop dead if | am ever 
seen in this street again ! 
[He settles his hat more firmly on his head, and with as much 
dignity as he can muster, he strides out through the arch. The girls 
stare after him, then at BERTA’S door, then at each other. Both 
shrug, then with one accord they run up and begin knocking on 
the door. ] 


SALOME : Berta ! 

TONIA : Berta, come out ! 
[BERTA enters. She is obviously trying tb keep from crying.) 

SALOME : Has that fool of a sweetheart of yours lost his mind ? 

TONIA : What happened ? 

BERTA [crying in earnest ] : This day is blacker than a crow's wing. Oh, 
Salome ! 
[She flings both arms about the girl's neck and begins to wail 
loudly. TONIA and SALOME stare at each other, and then TONIA 
pats BERTA on the shoulder. } 

TONIA : Did you quarrel with Fidel ? 

SALOME : Of course she quarrelled with him. Any fool could see that. 

BERTA : He will never come back to me. Never ! 

TONIA [to SALOME ]: Did she say anything about “the Celestina to 
him ? 

SALOME [to BERTA]: You should have kept your mouth shut on the 
outside of your teeth. 

BERTA : A girl has her pride, and no Celestina is going to take any man 
of mine. 

TONIA : But did she take him ? 

BERTA [angrily to TONIA]: You take your face away from here ! 

SALOME : The only thing you can do now is to ask him to come back to 
you. 

TONIA [starting towards the archway }: | will go and get him. 

BERTA [clutches at her ]: | will wither on my legs before | ask him to come 
back. He would never let me forget that | had to beg him to marry 

% 
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me. [She wails again. ] And now he will marry the Celestina. 
[TONIA begins to cry with her. ] 


TONIA : There are other men. 
BERTA : My heart is with Fidel. My life is ruined. 


SALOME [thoughttully }: If we could bring him back without his knowing 
Berta had send for him... 
[She sits on the edge of the well. ] 


TONIA : Miracles only happen in the church. 


SALOME [catches her knee and begins to rock back and forth ]: What 
could we tell him ? What could we tell him ? 


TONIA : You be careful, Salome, or you will fall in the well. Then we will 
all have to go into mourning, and Berta cannot get married at all if 
she is in mourning. 


SALOME [ snaps her fingers ] : You could fall down the well Berta! That 
would bring him back. 


BERTA [firmly }: | will not fall down the well and drown for any man, not 
even Fidel. 


TONIA : What good would bringing him back do if Berta were dead ? 


SALOME : Now that is a difficulty. [She begins to pace up and down] If 
you are dead, you cannot marry Fidel. If you are not dead, he will 
not come back. The only thing left for you is to die an old maid. 


TONIA : That would be terrible. 

BERTA [wailing ]: My life is ruined. Completely ruined. 

SALOME [With sudden determination ]: Why ? Why should it be ? 
TONIA [with awe ]: Salome has had a thought. 

BERTA : You do not know what a terrible thing it is to lose the man you 


love. ; 
SALOME : | am fixing up your life, not mine. Suppose.... suppose you did 
fall in the well. 


BERTA : | tell you | will not do it. 
SALOME : Not really; but suppose he thought you did. What then ? 


BERTA : You mean.... pretend ? But that is a sin. The priest would give 
me ten day's penance at confessional. 
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SALOME [flinging out her hands ]: Ten days’ penance or a life with- ou 
a husband. Which do you choose ? 

TONIA : | will tell you. She chooses a husband. What do we do 
Salome ? 

SALOME : You run and find this carver of doors, tell him that a great 
scandal has happened... that Berta has fallen in the well. >» ` 

TONIA [whose dramatic imagination has begun to work ]: Because she 
could not live without him.... 

BERTA : You tell him that and | will scratch out both your eyes ! 


TONIA : On Sunday ? è 

BERTA [sullenly ] : On any day. 

SALOME : Tell him that Berta has fallen in the well, and that you think she 
is dying. 

TONIA : Is that all ? 

BERTA : Is that not enough ? 


SALOME [entranced with the idea ] : Oh, it will be a great scene, with 
Berta so pale in her bed, and Fidel kneeling in tears beside it. 


BERTA : | want you to know that | am a modest girl. 


SALOME [irritated ]: You can lie down on the floor, then. [Glaring at 
TONIA] What are you standing there for ? Run! 


TONIA [starts towards the archway, then comes back ] : But..... where 
will | go ? 

SALOME : To the place where all men go with a broken heart... the saloon. 
Are you going to stand there all day ? 
[ TONIA gives a little gasp and runs out through the arch. ] 

BERTA : | do not like this idea. If Fidel finds out it is a trick, he wil be 
angrier than ever. 

SALOME : But if he does not find out the truth until after you are married... 
what difference will it make ? 

BERTA : He might beat me. 

SALOME : Leave that worry until after you are married. 
(Inspecting BERTA] Now how will we make you look pale ? Hav 
you any flour? Corn meal might do. 

BERTA : No! No ! I will not do it. 


SALOME : Now, Berta, be reasonable. 
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a lite wi 
few: BERTA : IfI had really fallen down the well, it would be different. But | did 
N not fall down it. 


SALOME : Do you not want Fidel to come back to you ? Are you not in 
love with him ? 


m 
ihe b BERTA : Yes I do love him. And I will play no tricks on him. If he loves the 
Celestina better than he does me...... [with great generosity ] he` 
can marry her. 
SALOME [pleading with such idiocy ] : But Tonia has gone down to get 
Jur eyes! him. If he comes back and finds you alive... he will be angrier than 
ever. ë 
BERTA [firmly ]; This is your idea. You can get out of it the best way you 
can. But Fidel will not see me lying down on a bed, nor ona floor, 
d that yout nor any place else. 


SALOME : Then there is only one thing to do. 
BERTA : What is that ? 


SALOME : You will go into the house, and | will tell him that you are too 
, a grease” sick to see him. 


ntas BERTA : That will be just as bad as the other. 


SALOME : How can it be ? Then if he finds out it is a trick, he will blame 
w me, and you can pretend you knew nothing of it. | do not care how 
Dai angry he is. | do not want to marry him. 
l "M BERTA [with pleased excitement ]: Then he could not be angry with me, 
pack! could he ? | mean if he thought | had nothing to do with it ? And | 
p would not have to do penance either, would | ? 


nË SALOME: Not one day of penance. Tonia should have found him by now. 
4 [She goes to the arch and peers through. ] Here they come.... and 
rd Fidel is running half a block in front of her. 


450 BERTA [joyously J: Then he does love me ! 


/ SALOME : Into the house with you. You can watch through the window. 
-BERTA [on stoop]: Now, remember, if he gets angry, this was your idea. 
SALOME [clasps her hands ]: And what a beautiful idea it is ! [BERTA 
disappears into the house. SALOME looks about her, then dashes 
j over to her own stoop, sits down, flings her shawl over her face, 
! and begins to moan loudly, rocking back and forth. Ina moment 
FIDEL dashes through the arch, and Stops, out of breath, at seeing 
SALOME.] ` ' 
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FIDEL [gasping] : Berta ! 

SALOME [whose moaning grows louder] : Poor darling, poor darling. 
She was so young. 

FIDEL [desperately ] : She is ....... ( she is dead) ? 

SALOME [wailing] : She will make such a beautiful corpse. Poor darling. 
Poor darling. 

[TONIA, Exhausted and out of breath, has reached the arch.] 

TONIA [Looks about her in astonishment] : Why, where is Berta ? Did 
she go into the house ? 

SALOME [in normal tones]: Of course she went into the house, you fool. 
Did she not jump down the well ? [Remembering FIDEL] Poor 


darling. 

TONIA [blankly] : Did she really jump down it %1 thought she just fell in 
by accident. 

SALOME [grimly] : Are you telling this story ............. or am | ? [wailing) 


Now she can never go to the plaza again. 

[FIDEL /doks helplessly from TONIA, who cannot quite get the 
details ofthe story straight, to SALOME, who is having the beautiful 
time mourning.] 


FIDEL : Where is she ? | want to see her. 


TONIA [coming out of her trance] : She is right in here. Did you say she 
was on the bed or on the floor, Salome ? 


SALOME [getting between them and BERTA'S door] : You don't want to 
see her, Fidel. You know how people look after they've been 
drowned. : 

TONIA : But he was supposed to see her. That was why you sent.... 


SALOME [glaring at her]: Tonia, dear, suppose that you let me tell the 
story. After all, | was here and you were not. 


FIDEL [exploding]: For the love of the saints, tell me ! Is she dead ? 
SALOME [thinking this over] : Well ......... not exactly. 

FIDEL : You mean ...... you mean there is hope ? 

SALOME : I would say there was great hope. 


FIDEL [Takes off his hat and mops his face]: What can | do ? Oh, if | could 
only see her... 


P 
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SALOME : If you would go to the church and light a candle to Our Blessed 
Lady and ask her to forgive you for getting angry with Berta 
EE perhaps things will arrange themselves somehow. 

FIDEL : Do you think she will get well soon ? 

SALOME: With a speed that will amaze you. 

FIDEL : | will go down and light the candle right now. 

[As he turns to leave, who should come through the archway but 
CELESTINA GARCIA. She can match temper for temper with 
BERTA any day, and right now she is on the war-path. Brushing 
past these three as though they did not exist, she goes up to 
BERTA's door and pounds on it. J 

CELESTINA : | dare you to come out and call this Celestina Garcia a 
four-nosed shrew to her face. 

SALOME [trying to push past FIDEL through the arch] : You had best-run 
to the church. 

FIDEL /pushing past her and going to CE LESTINA] : How dare you speak 
like that to a poor drowned soul ? 

SALOME [to CELESTINA]: Why do you not go away? We never needed 
you so little. 

CELESTINA : So she is pretending to be drowned, eh ? Is that her 
coward’s excuse ? 

BERTA [through window] : Who dares to call Berta Cantu a coward ? 

CELESTINA : You know well enough who calls you, and | the daughter 
of Don Nimfo Garcia. 

TONIA : Ai, Salome ! And now Fidel will know that Berta was not drowned 
at all. 

FIDEL [who has been listening to this conversation with growing sur- 
prise and suspicion, now turns furiously towards BERTA's 
house] : Not drowned, eh ? So this was a trick to bring me back, 
eh ? | am through with your tricks, you hear me ? Through with 
them! 

BERTA [Through window] : You Stay right there until | come out. /She 
disappears from view] 


FIDEL [turning to SALOME] : i see your hand in this. 
SALOME : The more fool you to be taken in by a woman’s tricks. 
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CELESTINA : What care | for tricks ? No woman is going to call me 


names! l 
BERTA [coming through the door] : You keep silence, Celestina Garcia. 
| will deal with you in a minute. And as for you, Fidel Duran. ... ALO! 


FIDEL [stormily ]: As for me, | am finished with all women. The world will ELE! 
see me no more. | will enter a monastery and carve as many doors ERT; 
as | like. Do you hear me, Berta Cantu ? ALO! 

BERTA [putting both hands over her ears] : What do | care for your quack, 
quack, quack ! ONI/ 

FIDEL : Now she callsmea¢ ~, Good afternoon to you! [He stalks out- ALO 
with wounded dignity. ‘ELE 

CELESTINA [catching BERTA by the shoulder and swinging her ERT 
around ] : | ask you again : Did you call me afour-hosed shrew ? ALO 

BERTA : | did, and | will repeat it with the greatest of pleasure. You are a- 


four-nosed shrew and a three-eyed frog ! ONI 
CELESTINA : | have always looked on you as my friend... you pink-toed ‘ELE 
cat! ERI 
BERTA : And | have always trusted you......... you sly robber of;ELE 
bridegrooms! ` 


[She raises her hand to slap CELESTINA. SALOME catches ER 
it. ] 

SALOME : This is Sunday Berta ! And Sunday costs five pesos. 

TONIA : If you had to pay a fine for starting a fight on top of losing Fidel... SEL 
Ay, that would be terrible. 

[ BERTA and CELESTINA glare at each other, and then slowly CEI 

begin to circle each other spitting out their insults as they do 
so. ] š 

CELESTINA : It is my honour that is making me fight, or | would wait until oh 
tomorrow. 

BERTA : If | had five pesos to throw away, | would pull out your dangling 
tongue... leaving only the flapping roots. 

CELESTINA : Ha! | make a nose at your words. SAL 


BERTA : As for you.... you eater of ugly smelling cheese... `E 
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me | [They jump at each other, but remember the penalty just in 
time and pull back. Again they begin to circle around contenting 
rCia. themselves with making faces at each other SALOME suddenly 


clasps her hands. ] 
‘(ALOME : You are both certain that you want to fight today ? 


;ELESTINA : Why else do you think | came here ? 
)ERTA : These insults have gone too far to stop now. 


\ALOME : The only thing that stands in the way is the five pesos for the 
Sunday fine. l 


'ONIA : And five pesos is a lot of money. 


our 'ALOME : Then the only thing-to do is to play the fingers. 
YELESTINA : What ? 
her )ERTA : Eh? 
2W ?;ALOME : Precisely. Whoever loses strikes the first blow and pays this 
rea- fine. Then you can fight as much as you like. 
ONIA [with awed admiration ] : Ay, Salome, you have so many brains. 
oed ;ELESTINA [doubtfully }: It is a big risk. 
SERTA [shrugging ] : Perhaps you are afraid of taking a risk. 
Of SELESTINA : | am not afraid of anything. But Tonia will have to be the 
judge. Salome is too clever. 
hes 3ERTA : Very well. But Salome has to stand behind you to see that you 
do not cheat. | would not trust you any more than | would a mouse 
near a piece of fresh bacon. 
CELESTINA [pulls back her clenched fist, then thinks better of it, and 
speaks with poor grace | : Very well. 
wily CELESTINA and BERTA stand facing each other. TONIA stands 
between them up on the stoop. SALOME stands behind 
CELESTINA.] 
[ONIA [feeling a little nervous over this great honour of judging] : Both 
arms behind your backs. [The girls link their arms behind them.] 
Now, when | drop my hand, Berta will guess first as Celestina brings 
ing her fingers forward. The first girl to guess correctly twice wins. Are 
you ready ? [All nod. ] | am going to drop my arm. 
SALOME : Celestina, put out your fingers before Berta guesses. We will 
have no cheating. 
CELESTINA [suddenly ] : Very well. 
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[She puts out two fingers behind her, and SALOME, seeing this 
raises up her arm with two fingers extended, opening and closin, 
them scissors fashion. BERTA frowns a little as she looks upa 
the signaland CELESTINA seeing this, swings around and look; 
at SALOME, who promptly grins warmly and pretends to be waving 
at BERTA. CELESTINA then looks at TONIA ] 


BERTA : Very well. 


CELESTINA [ guessing as BERTA swings her arm forward ] : Three 
[BERTA triumphantly holds up one finger. Biting her lip 
CELESTINA starts to swing forward her own arm. SALOME inten 
on signalling BERTA holds up her own five fingers spread wide 
and does not notice until too late that CELESTINA has swung 
around to watch her.| 

CELESTINA [screaming] : So / cheat, eh ? 


[With that she gives SALOME a resounding slap on the cheek 
The next moment the two women are mixed up in a beautiful 
howling, grunting fight while TONIA and BERTA, wide-eyed, cling 
together and give the two women as much space as possible. Lë 
it be understood that this is only a fight of kicking, hair-puiling anc 
scratching. There is no man involved, nora point of honour. Rathe 
a matter of angry pride. So the two are not attempting to mutilate 
each other. They are simply gaining satisfaction. The grand finale 
comes when CELESTINA knocks SALOME to the ground and sits 
on her.] 

CELESTINA [breathing hard] : There ! That was worth five pesos. 


TONIA : You have to pay it. And Don Nimfo will be angry with you. 
CELESTINA [pulling herself to her feet] : | am too tired to fight any mort 
now, but Iv !I be back next Tuesday, Berta, and then | will beat you 


up. 
BERTA sniffing] : If you can. 
CELESTINA [warningly] : And there is no fine on Tuesday. 
BERTA : Come any day you like. | will be ready for you. 
TONIA [to CELESTINA] : You should be ashamed to fight. 


CELESTINA : Who are you to talk to me ? [She stamps her foot at TONIA 
who jumps behind BERTA.] Good afternoon, my brave liw 
rabbits ! 
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[She staggers out as straight as she can, but as she reaches the 
archway she feels a twinge of agony and is forced to limp. By this 
time SALOME has gathered together what strength she has left, 
and she slowly stands up. Once erect, she looks at BERTA and 


TONIA as though she were considering boiling in oil too good for 
them.] 


SALOME [with repressed fury] : My friends. My very good friends. 
ATONIA [frightened] : Now Salome... . 

‘SALOME [screaming] : Do not speak to me! Either of you! [She manages 
to get to the door of her house.] When l need help, do you give 
me aid ? No ! But just you wait ... both of you ! 

"TONIA : What are you going to do ? 

SALOME : | am going to wait for a week-day, and then | am going to beat 
up both of you at once. One [She takes a deep breath]. with each 
hand ! 

i [She nearly falls through the door of her house]. 

y BERTA [with false bravado] : Who is afraid of her ? 

TONIA : | am. Salome is very strong. It is all your fault. If you had not 
i gotten mad at Fidel, this would not have happened. 
i BERTA [snapping at her] : You leave Fidel out of this. 

; TONIA [beginning to cry] : When Salome beats me up, that will be your 
fault too. 

' BERTA : Stop crying ! ; 

TONIA : | am not a good fighter, but I can tell Fidel the truth about how 

f you would not jump down the well to win him back. 


BERTA : You open your mouth to Fidel, and | will push you in the well. 


t TONIA : You will not have strength enough to push a baby in the well 
| when they get through with you. 


BERTA : Get out ! Get out of here ! 
[She stamps her foot at TONIA and the girl, frightened, gives a 
squeak and runs into her own house. BERTA looks after her, then, 
beginning to sniffle, she goes over and sits on the well. She acts 
like a child who has been told that it is not proper for little girls to 
cry; and she is very much in need of a handkerchief. Just then, 
FIDEL sticks his head around the arch.] 


FIDEL [Once more the plantive goat] : Berta. 
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[BERTA half jumps, then pretends not to hear him. FIDEL enter 
cautiously, not taking his eyes off BERTA's stiff back. He move 
around at the back, skirts TONIA’s house, then works his wa 
round to her.] 

Berta. _ 


BERTA [sniffing] : What is it ? 

FIDEL [circling the back of the well ] : Are you crying, Berta ? 

BERTA [stubbornly ] : No. 

FIDEL [sitting beside her ] : Yes, you are, | can see you crying. 

BERTA : If you can see, why do you ask, then ? 

FIDEL : | am sorry we quarrelled, Berta. 

BERTA : Are you ? 

FIDEL : Are you sorry ? 

BERTA : No! 

FIDEL : | was hoping you were, because ... do you know whom | saw 4 
the plaza ? 

BERTA : Grandfather Devil. 

FIDEL : Don Nimfo himself. 

BERTA : Perhaps you saw the Celestina toc. 

FIDEL [placatingly] : Now, Berta, you know | do not care if | never se- 
the Celestina again. [He pulls out a handkerchief and extends it 
her.] Here, wipe your face with this. 

BERTA : | have a handkerchief of my own. 

[Nevertheless she takes it, and wipes her eyes and then blows he 
nose.] 

FIDEL : Don Nimfo said | could carve the church doors for him. But h 
said | would have to move to Topo Grande to work on them. H 
said | had to leave right away. 

BERTA [perking up her interest] : You mean .... move right away fror 
here ? 


FIDEL : And | was wondering if we could get married tomorrow. | knot 
this is very sudden, Berta, but after all, think how long | have waite 
to carve a church door. 


BERTA : Tomorrow. [She looks towards SALOME’s house.] They wou 
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both be too sore to do anything by tomorrow. 
FIDEL [too concerned with his own plans to hear what she is saying] : 
Of course, | know that you may not be able to forgive me 


BERTA : Fidel, | want you to understand that if | do Marry you tomorrow 
.... that means we will leave here tomorrow, eh ? 


FIDEL : Ay; yes. | have to be in Topo Grande on Tuesday. 

BERTA : I hope you will always understand what a great thing | have done 
for you. It is not every girl who would forgive so easily as |. 

FIDEL [humbly] : Indeed, | know that, Berta. 


BERTA : Are you quite sure that we will leave here tomorrow ? 
FIDEL : Quite sure. 

BERTA : Very well. | will marry you. 

FIDEL [joyfully] : Berta ! 

[He bends forward to kiss her But she jumps up.] 


BERTA : Just a moment. We are not married yet. Do you think that | am 
just any girl that you can kiss me... like that ! [She snaps her 
fingers. ] 

FIDEL [humbly] : | thought ....just this once ..... 


BERTA [gravely thoughtful] : Well, perhaps .... just this once ..... you may 
kiss my hand. 


As he kisses it, 


THE CURTAINS CLOSE 
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Glossary 
stoop (n) š (in North America) porch or unroofed platform at 
the entrance to a house. 
bandana : brightly coloured square of silk material (with red or 
yellow spots), usually worn round the neck. 
acid sharp; sarcastic 
rooster domestic cock 
plaza open square 
saloon : drinking bar 
trousseau : outfit of clothing, etc., for a bride 
banns public announcement in church that two persons 
are to be married 
` confessional : private place (stall) in a church where a priest 
sits to hear confessions 
mops ; wipes away sweat 
stormily : very angrily 
peso unit of currency in many Latin American countries 
finale closing scene of an opera; (here) end 
bravado : display of boldness or daring 
sniffle (also snuffle) : make sniffing sounds 
perking up ; showing interest 


Comprehension and Interpretation 


1: 


What is your first impression of Fidel Duran ? Do you think he is a dandy ? What 
makes you think so ? What could be the possible reason for Berta’s ‘very high 
temper' ? What is the first suggestion that Fidel is an intruder in the eyes of 
Berta ? 


Berta slaps Fidel, and yet he does not retaliate. Is he a naive young man ? What 
is his attitude towards Berta ? Do you see him becoming a henpecked husband 
if he marries her ? Like Salome, do you feel that this is a lovers’ quarrel ? 


Has life treated Salome kindly ? What makes you think so ? Given a chance, 
would Salome like to get Fidel for herself ? Do you think Berta would allow it 
(though she herself is on the verge of casting him off) ? What appears to be the 
obstacle to the two women having a fight ? 


What grave error has Fidel committed that Berta wishes to leave him ? Whatis 
his occupation ? Why did he spend some time with Celestina at the plaza? 
Who is Celestina ? Why is Don Nimfo secretly giving money for the building ofa 
church at Topo Grande ? 


10. 


11. 


33. 


. 14. 


16. 
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Which strata of society (lower/m 
Salome in ? What about Don Nimfo and his dau 
to select to carve the doors of t 


sa Pe that everything he does, including door-carving, is for her ? Why 
no : 


Berta turns a deaf ear to Fidel's entreaties, As a result oft 
Over the man who, only a few minutes ago, was ‘bleatin 


you think Fidel is capable of making firm decisions and 
about Berta ? 


his, what change comes 
g like a young goat’ ? Do 
Standing by them ? What 


How does Salome plan to bring Fidel back to Berta ? Who provides the spark 
for this brilliant idea ? Wha 


S Di vat makes Tonia a Picture of total innocence ? Do 
you think she will ever become another Berta or another Salome ? 


Why does Berta first turn down Salome's suggestion and then accept a 
modified version of it? What do you think is the nature of Berta's love for 
Fidel ? (She says she would not mind if he married Celestina.) 


What is the sign that Fidel still cares for Berta ? Do you think Salome enjoys 
‘mourning’ for Berta ? What is the measure of her success in the role of a 
mourner ? How close does Tonia come to exposing Salome's stratagem ? How 


is it exposed finally ? Who could have told Celestina that Berta called her ‘a 
four-nosed shrew’ ? 


Have you noticed that the characters in this play address one another by their full 
names only when they feel a particular emotion ? Can you identify the 


emotion ? What is significant about the insulting names the characters call one 
another ? 


Why do you think Salome encourages Berta and Celestina to fight ? What bright 
idea does she conceive of to help stage the fight ? Why does Celestina prefer 
Tonia to Salome as judge ? Why isn't the finger-game completed ? 


Do you think Salome and Celestina fight in order to gain ‘satisfaction’ rather than 
mutilate each other ? Do you think the Playwright is suggesting that this is the 


way women usually fight ? Celestina defeats Salome in the fight. Do you think 
she herself comes out unhurt ? Why not ? 


Fidel returns to Berta once more. What does this suggest about his 
personality ? Has there been any change whatsoever in Berta's attitude to her 


lover after her recent quarrel with him ? How do you know ? How do they patch 
up their differences ? 


The society of the town of Four Cornstalks is female-dominated. Do you agree 
with this statement ? Is there a suggestion to this effect in the play itself ? 


Granville-Barker, the distinguished dramatist and drama critic, Says that 
drama is the revelation of human character Spontaneously through action. Show 
how this is illustrated in the characters of Fidel and Berta. 


Have you noticed in this play that a large part of the humour lies in the playwright's 
own comments on the action and the characters ? (For example : 'Berta's house 
is content with being a sort of disappointed yellow’.) Does this contribute to 
making the play eminently readable ? 


è 
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Stagecraft 


1. 


Acting is a unique form of expression because the actor him self ist 
medium of his art. He differs from the dancer, who is mainly concerned w 
movement, and from the singer, who is primarily concerned with voice, 
accomplished actor speaks with his entire being. Take the case of Berta 
Sunday Costs Five pesos. To play this role well, the actress must be able 
cry, laugh, scream and taunt, show anger, pride, despondency and affection. 
with facility and naturalness. What range of emotions is demanded of an ac 
playing the role of Fidel ? 


Boileau, a famous dramatic critic of France, said : ‘Let the stage be occupied 
the end by a single completed action. which takes place in one spot in one da 
How does Sunday Costs Five Pesos illustrate this principle, usually referred 
as the ‘Unities’? Do you think there is, inthis play, strict correspondence 
stage-time with the actual time taken for the episode to be completed ? 


3. 


The Bet 


Based on a Short Story by Chekhov 


Miles Malleson 


- 


Introductory Note 


MILES MALLESON is a versatile genius. A distinguished actor and an experienced 
producer, he is also the author of several original plays and the adapter of the works of 
Moliere and Turgenev. He has had a long association with old comedies, with 
Shakespeare and with Restoration drama, and this has doubtless aided him in his work 
in recent years-adapting Moliere. We now have his splendid English versions of The 
Miser, The Hypocrite, The Prodigious Snob, The Misanthrope, Sganarelle, and The 
Imaginary Invalid. His original plays include The Fanatic, Before Sunset and A Man 
of Ideas, as well as Paddy Pools and other short pieces for children. 
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The Bet is the dramatised version, in modern style, of a story by Chekhov. It was Originally 
written for television, and, because of its tremendous success, Malleson reshaped it iy 


the stage. š 


Characters 


THE BANKER, aged about 60 
THE DOCTOR, aged about 60 
THE NOVELIST, aged about 35 
THE LAWYER, aged about 25 


| The action passes between 1890 and 1900 in a room in the Banker's 
house some way outside Moscow, and in another room built in his 


garden. 
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The Bet š 


Scene I 
SCENE : The dining-room ofthe Banker's house, some way outside 
Moscow. An evening in the year 1890. 
The NOVELIST comes before the curtain. 


NOVELIST [to the audience ] : Let me introduce myself. | am a novelist. 
In fact, | am the novelist-- one of the four men most concerned in 
this very strange story. I'm using it as the theme of my new novel. 
I've even made a play of it, which I'm trying out on you to-night. 


It hasn't been easy. For one thing, the story spread over ten years. 
And, besides that, the settings of it couldn't possibly be 
reproduced, effectively, on a small stage. 


For instance, it all began on the Banker’s huge country estate, 
some way out of Moscow; rather more than ten years ago ; and 
that must have been--let me see--in the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety. But, for all that, | remember every detail of its beginning, 
and |’m going to tell you the story exactly as it happened. 


The Banker had given quite a large dinner party ‘for men only.’ But 
it was close on midnight, and all the other guests had gone, except 
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the four of us--the Banker himself, his life-long friend the Docty 
the young lawyer, and me. The Banker was quite fabulously rich 
and his dining-room was a magnificent room, and the dinner hag 
been magnificently served. Well, of course, we can't reproduce 
that here. We can only indicate it. And that’s all we've tried to do 
If we can have the curtain up, l'II show you what | mean. 


The NOVELIST turns into the set. There should be no suggestion 
atall of a comedy effect between what the Novelist had described, 
and what is now revealed. The table, which is L, should be the 
best and most suitable one available; and round it some six or 
seven chairs; on it, the aftermath of dinner, fruit, nuts, wine, and 
so on. The LAWYER is seated on the chair above the table (Chair 
2). His fingers are on his wineglass, but he remains quite still, until 
the action of the play begins Down R is a glass door, or it could 
be an ordinary door, with a window beside it. Just upstage of this 
is an armchair on which are the Doctor’s outdoor things, his 
overcoat, scarf, gloves, hat, and beside it, is doctor’s black bag. 
A desk stands R of the back wall with an upright chair in front of 
it. The DOCTOR stands down R of the chair, and the BANKER L 
of it. Both, like the Lawyer, are for the moment quite still. But here 
again, there should be no suspicion of comedy, they should just 
be unobtrusively still and quiet until the action of the scene starts. 


(See the Ground Plan on page 65.) 


[As he moves up C ] The Lawyer and | were the only two left at the 
table. [He crosses above the LAWYER and stands by the chair up 
L of the table, chair 3. | We'd been talking of one of his cases--he 
had been defending a murderer--| think | ought to say I'd taken to 
him during the dinner. He could be abrupt, and even rude, but | felt 
that was because he was rather overwhelmed by the company. 


The Doctor had iust risen and gone across the room to the 
armchair, the Banker following him. From my chair--/He sits in 
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chair 3.] | could just hear what they were saying. | remember the 
Banker was rather surprised to find the Doctor's things on it. 


[The action of the Play starts. The LAWYER runs his fingers up 
and down the stem of his glass, lifts it up, looks into the wine, and 


replaces it on the table. The NOVELIST lights a cigarette, or cigar, 
and the BANKER starts speaking. ] 


BANKER : These your things, Doctor ? What on earth are they doing 
here ? 


DOCTOR [picking up his overcoat from the chair ] : | came in thro’ the 
garden--[He indicates the glass door R.] and left ‘em here so as 
to have them handy. | was afraid | was going to be called 
away-a-case of pneumonia--but thank goodness | wasn't--but now 
| must be going. 

BANKER : Let me give you a hand. 

[He assists the DOCTOR to put on his coat. ] 


DOCTOR : Thank you. [As he talks, he climbs into his overcoat, and then 
puts on his scarf and gloves. ] A wonderful evening. A superb 
dinner ; exquisite wines ; exhilarating talk--I’m only sorry it’s 
coming to an end. | 

BANKER : | like to give an occasional party--Men Only. They seem to talk 


better--about the things that interest them--without their 
womenfolk. 


DOCTOR : Yes. Indeed. 


BANKER : My wife doesn’t approve. But all the same, she takes herself 
off to dinner with some women-friends; and comes back and tells 
me what a heavenly evening they've had--such talk. 


DOCTOR :l've no doubt. 
BANKER : | hope I’m not in your wife’s bad books ? 


DOCTOR : Good gracious, no. She’s only too pleased to get rid of me 
now and again. [He has gothimself into his overcoat, and wrapped 


his scarf round his neck. ] Well, I'll say good-bye to the last of your 
guests. 


BANKER [picking up the DOCTOR’s bag ] : Is this your bag ? 
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DOCTOR : Oh, yes, thank you. [He takes the bag. ] The inevitable lity, 
bag--never without it. [He takes a few steps down R, so as to bs 
as far as possible from the table, and lowers his voice. ] By the 
way, I've been meaning to ask you--I never met him before--who: 
that young fellow--the one toying with his wineglass ? Queer habt 
Did it all through dinner. He plays with his wine, as a cat plays witr 
a mouse. He's a good talker, very--but | couldn't listen. | was 
fascinated--when was he going to drink it ? 

BANKER : A Lawyer. And | think he’s probably the most obstinate. ths 
most offensive young man I've ever met. 

DOCTOR : Oh? 

BANKER : He’s just bought a house | wanted for myself--at least, as 2 

` wedding present for my daughter. Charming house in a charming 
garden. I'd set my heart on it. And he bought it under my very nose 
| went to him ; offered him more than he’s paid for it; practically 
went on my knees. But he wouldn't budge. And he was so 
ill-mannered about it. He made me so angry, | thought I'd better 
ask him to dinner. You know the other one ? Writes books 

DOCTOR : Yes, indeed ; and a very fine novelist. 

[The DOCTOR, followed by the BANKER, begins to stroll! back 
across the room, towards the table L. As they do so, the LAWYER 
speaks again about his case. ] 

LAWYER : Yes--it’s been an interesting case. We shall win. 


NOVELIST : You think so ? 


LAWYER : I'm sure of it. Of course, that only means he won't be hanged 
He'll get a heavy sentence--ten years, at least. 


DOCTOR [who has reached the back of chair | up R of the table ] : Better 
than being strung up. A barbarous custom. 


NOVELIST : True, Doctor, true-Barbarous. But ten years in prison. A living 
death--I don't know which I'd choose. What does our host think ? 


BANKER [Who is standing at the DOCTOR’s Shoulder, R of him. | Me? 
Well, believe it or not, I've never been hanged, and I've never had 


a life sentence; but if it were a question of one or the other--|'d 
sooner be hanged. 
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AWYER : You may be my host, and you may be a millionaire--but you 

don't know what you're talking about. If you were really faced with 
the choice, you'd soon change your tune. Life’s very precious. 
Better live somehow, than not at all. 

3ANKER : My dear young man, haven't you any imagination ? Shut away 
from every one and everything one loves, OF enjoys ; or desires--no 
sensitive man could stand it. Eh, Doctor ? 

DOCTOR [moving upstage, round the table and then downstage | : 
Physically, one might. [ He puts his bag on chair 4, L of the table, 
and stands behind the chair, | But mentally, morally, spiritually. | 
doubt it. 

BANKER [moving behind chair l] : Of course we couldn't endure it. None 
of us. | couldn't. [To the LAWYER ] And you, young man, you 
couldn't. 

LAWYER : Oh, yes, | could. 

BANKER : You'd go mad. 

LAWYER : Oh, no | shouldn't. 

BANKER : You’re very sure of yourself. 

LAWYER : Why shouldn't | be ? so are you. 

BANKER: Yes. Sol am. But I’m right. After ten years ina cell you'd come 
out so broken and useless, and have suffered such torment, you'd 
better have died. If it could be proved, although I’m not a betting 
man, I'd bet you a million pounds. 

LAWYER : | haven't got a million or I'd take you. 

BANKER : And long before the ten years was up, I'd be a million pounds 
the richer, Although what good that would do me, I'm sure | don't 
know. I've got more millions than | know what to do with. 

LAWYER : Good God ! 

BANKER : Don't look at me like that. it’s not my fault. It's the Bank. 

LAWYER : Millions. You can do, and have, anything you want. 

BANKER : Indeed | can't. 

LAWYER : Then there’s something wrong with you. 


BANKER : Really, | think you're the most infuriating young man I've ever 
met. To begin with, your own behaviour makes your words a lie. 
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think, be beyond me--at least, with any lasting happiness to eithe 
of us.'But with Wealth.... | don’t mean I'd buy them--crude, Vulge 
` unsatisfactory--but if one is able and eager, to spend money y 
them--again, there are many who'd have nothing to do with me 
but there are many who would. Beautiful women from all parts; 
the world. I’m twenty-five. When I'm thirty-five; still young, with 
my vigour and vitality unused, stored-up as it were--the things l'x: 
mentioned--and so much more--could be mine. 


DOCTOR : Dammit, he makes it sound plausible. 
NOVELIST : What a story. 

LAWYER : You can have the story-I’ll live it. 

BANKER : I'm flabbergasted. | don't know what to say. 


LAWYER : You need say nothing. After this evening-- in some ten year’s 
time--the bowl of my life, if | may put it rather picturesquely, will be 
overflowing--till the day | die. Had | gone on as | am, it would be 
practically empty--however long | live. [He rises .] | shall call upor 
you at the Bank tomorrow. We have to draw up a shor 
agreement--with no loopholes for either of us. [He picks up his 
wineglass, and again gazes into the wine, but this time, instead o! 

_ putting it back on the table, at last he drinks it. ] Amagnificent wine 

BANKER [rising ] : Curiously enough, | have, | believe, just ten bottles 
left, I'll drink. one with you-and long before the ten years have 
gone--to celebrate your handing over your house to me. 

LAWYER : Open one bottle a year, and drink to me. I'll drink the tenth with 
you--and | shall be a millionaire. 

[For a moment, they are all still, then the NOVELIST rises, moves 
out of the scene down towards the audience, and speaks to them 


The LAWYER While the NOVELIST is speaking, exits quietly L. The 
DOCTOR rises, takes off his outdoor things as he crossed the 
room to the armchair, where he sits. The BANKER sits in the chait 
of his desk, which is against the wall up R, moving his chair so 


that it faces into the room. As soon as they are seated, the 
DOCTOR and the BANKER remain still. ] 


NO 
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_ the Banker, the Doctor, and myself--met 


again about a week later. At the Banker's house; and in s=. a ui 
. room; because | remember from where | was sitting, | cou = 

through the glass door, out into the grounds [He moves mrd z 
set again, and stands in front of chair | at the table L, which he 
turns round, and moves a little into the room towards C. ] and we 
were both, the Doctor and I, amazed at the pace at which things 
were happening. [ He sits in chair I. ] 

[The action of the scene starts again. ] 

DOCTOR : But d'you mean to tell me it's started ? 


NOVELIST : The three of us 


* BANKER : Yes. 


NOVELIST : He’s already shut up ? 

BANKER : Has been for nearly a week. 

NOVELIST : This could be my next book. Anything sensational so far? 

BANKER : Nothing, He came to see me at the Bank, as he said he would, 
and as soon as he started on details | wanted to drop the whole 
thing. But he wouldn't hear of it. | told him it may have sounded all 
right the night before — after all, we’d all been talking our heads 
off — and had plenty to drink. He wanted to know why | wouldn't 
go on with it. He said it was perfectly legal. | said it might be ‘legal’; 
but it was impossible. 

DOCTOR : Of course. His family wouldn't allow it.... 


BANKER : Exactly what | said. Dammit, he hasn't got a family. He’s an 
orphan; and his parents were refugees. There isn't a soul in the 
world cares a snap of the fingers where he is or what he does. He 
has Nothing—-except this passionate obsession to have a million 
pounds-—and, therefore, everything else he wants. It’s an Illusion 

NOVELIST : Is it ? | 


BANKER : As a Multi-Millionaire, | say ‘Yes’. 


DOCTOR : But then, practicall 
thing you want. 


sr" wa a shrug ] : May be. And, apparently, his family’s been 

around the world for centuries. Now he wants his own back 
NOVELIST : It makes sense. Except for the ten year | 
BANKER : He says that's nothing. ig 


y speaking, you've always had every- 
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DOCTOR : Nothing ! | N 

BANRER : He says ten years ago, when he was fifteen, his father die 
and he made up his mind to take up Law. ‘It seems lik E 
yesterday's--that's what he said. | couldn't deny it. [Jo the 
DOCTOR ] Think back on our own lives, old friend. I've beer 
remembering. Ten years ago — my daughter had scarlet-fever-—ang | 
how scared we were ... 

DOCTOR : The other day ! 

BANKER : [repeating ] : The other day. So! What could | dos but let him 
have his way ? 


NOVELIST : So you've got him shut up, eh ? Under lock-and-key. 


BANKER : No. There’s no lock-and-key abaut it. That’s the whole point 
He can walk out whenever he likes. If he opens the door and takes 
one step outside, he loses his bet. And he will. It's unthinkable that 
he shouldn't. 


NOVELIST : Where is he ? 
BANKER : In the garden. 
NOVELIST : [jumping up from his chair ] : In the what ? 
[The BANKER rises, moves to the glass door and points out of it] 


BANKER : Remember that room | had built as a study, just across the 
lawn ? | had a couch in it, and a table, and a chair. | even had ¿ 
wash-basin put in, and all the rest of it— so | needn’t come back tc 
the house. But | hardly used it — found it too lonely. You can see i 
from here. 


[The NOVELIST crosses to the glass door so that he can the bette. 
see out of it. The DOCTOR, too, rises and looks out. ] 


DOCTOR : That little building at the end of the lawn ? 
BANKER : Yes. 
[ For a moment ai! three stand, looking out through the door. | 


NOVELIST : Isn't there something moving across that little window, ti 
and fro ? 


BANKER : Yes. That's him. 
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[moving close to the door ] : Good God ! 

i i high so that | couldn't see 
| - | had that window built small and 

r of it when | was inside sitting at the table. | mearit to work there, 
' and | didn't want anything to disturb me. 

‘NOVELIST . Can I go out there, and look in at the window ? 


l : he can put up from the inside. 
KER : You can try. But he has shutters | | 
si He made that stipulation, so that he shouldn't be spied on. Not that 


he would be; we're miles from anywhere. 


NOVELIST 


NOVELIST : Can I talk to him ? 
BANKER : As much as you like. But if he answers, by one syllable, he 
i loses. He mustn't talk. Except to me. And | shan't go near him. 


t That was my stipulation. 


è DOCTOR : A stiff one. 
BANKER : He agreed to it; without any argument. 


[The NOVELIST exits by the glass door. | 
Besides, | meant it to be stiff. | want to make it as difficu!t for him 


as possible. | want him out of there — as soon as | can get him. 


DOCTOR : I’m not surprised. 

BANKER : And | want his house; although I’m quite ready to pay him for 

I it. 

í 

) DOCTOR : You think you'll get it ? N 

BANKER : Of course | shall. 

[The DOCTOR and the BANKER relapse again into stillness. The 
NOVELIST enters quickly by the glass door and moves down C 
to the audience. ] 

NOVELIST : But as I'd walked across the lawn, towards that little window, 
the shutters had been closed from the inside; and somehow, | 
wasn't quite so sure the Banker was going to win that bet. 

[ The BANKER crosses to chair 2 at the table, and sits. The 
DOCTOR, after closing the glass door, crosses to chair | at the 


table, and sits. ] 
[ He moves into the set and stands up L of the table behind chair 


Ë 
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3.]. We met again a year later; on the first anniversary ; just t, 
three of us; at dinner... 

[The NOVELIST sits in chair 3, and as he does, the scene star; 
The BANKER lifts a bottle and fills the NOVELIST’S glass. ] 
The same wine. 

BANKER : The same wine. And how the time flies. | can hardly beliew 
it's a year since we had that conversation about Capi; 
Punishment and Imprisonment. 

DOCTOR : | wonder if it’s flying for him ? 

NOVELIST : Still there, eh ? 

BANKER : Still there. And the ironic part of it is, | no longer want his hous: 

NOVELIST : You don't ? 

BANKER : | found one | liked better. Anyhow, my daughter's married, an 

living in it. So that’s that. 

DOCTOR : Have you told him ? 
BANKER : Of course | have. I've not only told him he can come out withou 


losing his house, I'v offered him a very considerable sum of mone 
by way of compensation. 


NOVELIST : Compensation ? 

BANKER : For what must have been a very boring year- to say the leas 
of it — and for the loss of his practice, and so on. But no. He'll come 
out for a million pounds, and not a penny less. But all the same 
he’s on my conscience. I've been relaxing the rules. Instead of à 
book a week, he can have as many books as he likes. 

DOCTOR : And does he ? 

BANKER : Dozens. 

NOVELIST : What sort ? 

BANKER : Novels - of all sorts. 

DOCTOR : And food ? 


BANKER : He can have what he likes. He writes it down; hands it through 
the window; and my chef cooks it for him. He's been ordering 


_ and wine. Plenty of wine. 
himself very elaborate meals lately ahere k amanaya 
[The NOVELIST rises, moves down L O i 
to the glass door. ] _ 

T : But doesn’t anyone ever see him “ | | 

eas Of course, yes. One of my servants has been my npn ol 
of warder, Goes in at regular intervals - to change the a 
and give him clean clothes. And now I've told him he can go | ° 
beyond what we agreed - keep the place clean; and tidy up, "he 
wants it. | 

NOVELIST : But don't you ask your servants what happens In there— 
what he does all day ? | | 

3ANKER : Of course | do. For the last few months he's been doing 
nothing; but eat,and drink,and lie on his bed. 


DOCTOR : Good Lord ! 


3ANKER : And once - just the other day - l hardly like to tell you- as he 
lay there, he was sobbing. 


NOVELIST : Sobbing ! 

3ANKER : Yes. My servant that goes in there, he's a rough customer— 
but he was shaken by it. Trembling all over he was, when he told 
me about it. Said it was terrible to hear. 


NOVELIST [crossing towards the DOCTOR ]: Poor devil. Morale going. 
I'm off to Paris to-morrow, to see a publisher; and from there. to 
London. It'll be the best part of another year before | get back. 
Doctor, you'll have to let me know what happens. 


[The NOVELIST comes out of the scene and moves down towards 
the audience. 


[he DOCTOR, at the same time, rises and exits L. The BANKER rises, 
moves and sits at his desk, turning the chair towards the desk so 
that he has his back to the audience. ] But as it happened it was 


five years before | was back in Moscow aqain- and i 
nth 
house | found his at his desk... e Banker's 
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[The NOVELIST enters L. He is in a greatcoat and rather heavih 
wrapped up. He crosses to C. ] | 
[He rises and meets the NOVELIST C.] My dear fellow ` 


NOVELIST : Glad to see you again. 
BANKER : But this is a surprise. | didn't know you were back. 


NOVELIST : | got back yesterday. | came out here as soon as ! could 
called on the Doctor last night and he told me he was stil there 

BANKER : Yes. 

NOVELIST : Still there. How long is it ? 

BANKER : More than half the time. Just over six years. 

NOVELIST : Six years. Five years since’I was here. After Paris, an 
London, | went to Rome and started a book there, and finishec 
it - and then took a flat there. I’ve often thought of him. It was one 
of the places he wanted to go to. Remember ? | wonder if he ever 
will ? i 

BANKER : It's beginning to look like it. [ He. indicates the armchair A. 
Sit down. 

NOVELIST [Crossing to the armchair ] : Thank you. 

BANKER : Take your coat off. 


NOVELIST : | won't, if you don't mind. [He sits. ] | feel the cold since | gat 
back. And now I’ve caught one and can't get rid of it. But enough 
of me. Tell me about him. Your story must be much further on 
that mine. Last time | was here — | made a few notes and I've been 
looking them up — he was eating and drinking and lying on his bed 
And sobbing. I've never been able to get that out of my head. And 
novels. Reading nothing but novels. 

BANKER : Yes. There's been a great change since then. 

NOVELIST : In what way ? 


BANKER : Well — for one thing — there have been no elaborate meals for 
a long time now. Only the plainest fare. And so little of that, | 
sometimes wonder whether he's not starving himself. And never 
any wine; but a great deal of coffee. And no novels. 

NOVELIST : When did this happen ? 


BANKER : Gradually — except with the novels. One day, years ago now, 
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note : 'No more fiction, anything else you like. So | 
y Library. Then he asked for Histories. 
History books of all kinds - for nearly a year. He must P. na 
prodigiously. Then came Geography - travel books - and Maps 
Maps of every part of the world. And then - let me see. [He moves 
to the desk chair, turns it towards the NOVELIST, and sits. ] Oh, 
yes. Foreign Languages. Grammars- Elementary and Advanced 
For awhile he used to write his notes in French or German or - 
italian — with enquiries as to whether they were correct. For the 
most part they were. Then suddenly, and unexpectedly, he asked 


for a Bible. 

NOVELIST : A Bible ! 

BANKER : And my man told me h 
from cover to cover, sittir 
the Koran. And then for the Sacred 
I could get hold of - together with thei 
stopped altogether. 

i NOVELIST : Stopped ? 

BANKER : He didn’t ask for any more books. 

NOVELIST : When was this ? ` 

BANKER : About a year ago. Mind you, that doesn’t mean he stopped 

| reading. He never sent any books back. My man says the place is 
! littered with'em. The table, the floor, the bed — everywhere. So | 
sent him in a bookcase,and a larger table. 
f 


I got a short 
sent him a mixed lot from m 


e seemed to be reading it, page by page, 
g upright at his table. Then he asked for 
Books of other religions — any 
r histories. And then it 


NOVELIST : And tell me — though | hate asking the question — any more 
sobbing ? 
' BANKER : No. As far as | know - never again. 
NOVELIST : Thank God for that. But what's your man say about him, in 


general ? . 
BANKER : His behaviour to my man has undergone a complete change, 
b too. He used, obviously, to like his visits: watch him all the time; 
delight in his being there — now he ignores him, utterly; seems 
# completely unaware of his presence. 


NOVELIST : How does he look ? 
BANKER : I can't tell you that. 
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NOVELIST : What d'you mean ? 


BANKER : My man says he hasn't seen him. 

NOVELIST : Hasn't seen him ? 

BANKER : Not his face. He says that while he’s there, he sits with his back 
to him — and never moves. He says it's so eerie, he doesn't spend 
more time there than he has to. . 

NOVELIST : Yes, but... 


BANKER : No good asking any more. You know about as much of him 
as | do. [He rises and moves restlessly about the room. | Strange 
to be talking about him. | don t know whether | ought to; but | tr 
to forget him — put him out of my mind. My wife couldn't stand it 
Luckily, she prefers our Town house; so now she lives there all the 
time — and, practically speaking, so do !. | had to come out here 
today. | had some very private correspondence. addressed to me 
here — that 1 didn’t want to deal with at the office. [Almost to 
himself | Worrying —- very worrying. 

NOVELIST : But you've asked me out here to dinner the night he comes 
out. 

BANKER : [coming to stand in front of the NOVELIST ]: Of course You 
and the Doctor. As it started — so shall it end. 


NOVELIST : What time does he come out ? 

BANKER : Midnight. Exactly Midnight. 

NOVELIST : And we three dine here, in this room first... 

BANKER : If he lasts out the remaining years, yes. 

NOVELIST : If he lasts out. 
[The curtain falls. The NOVELIST comes in front of the curtain. To 
the audience ] And so, to that last evening; at the end of those ten 
years. When nothing turned out as one might have expected. | 
wasn't there. You'll learn why in a moment. But I’m not making 
anything up. l'm showing you it all, exactly as it happened. [Behind 
the curtain, away in the distance, but clearly heard, a church clock 
strikes the three quarters. He pauses to listen. ] The dinner was to 
be at a quarter to eight. But that wasn’t a quarter to eight - it was 


a quarter to midnight. Neither of us — neither the Doctor nor 
myself — had turned up. 


i 
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Scene II 


š SCENE : The same. 


When the curtain rises, the table is laid for three. The NOVELIST 
turns into the set. The BANKER is standing up C. 


NOVELIST : There, as you see, the table laid for three — but untouched. 

The dinner had not been served - and the Banker, utterly 
bewildered, waiting and waiting... 
[The NOVELIST exits L. The BANKER immediately moves about 
the room, in a state of bewilderment. He takes out his watch to 
look at it, puts it back, and continues to pace. There is a knock 
at the glass door. The BANKER suddenly stops dead and fistens. 
He is so taken by surprise that, for a moment, he cannot make a 
sound. The knocking is repeated louder. | 


BANKER : [calling ] : Is anyone there ? Who is it ? 


DOCTOR [Off; shouting ]: It's me. 


[The BANKER hurries to the glass door and throws it open. | 

BANKER : Doctor ! you. At last ! 

DOCTOR : Nobody's answering your. front door; so | came across the 
lawn. | 

BANKER : But, for God's sake, what's happened ? Why didn't you come 
to dinner ? I've been waiting over three hours. 

[The DOCTOR puts his bag on the armchair, crosses and stands 
down L. of the table. | 

DOCTOR : I'm sorry. 

BANKER [moving towards chair I,R of the table |: Sorry. Sorry! What's 
the use of being ‘sorry’? To let me down like this. To-night of all 
nights. 

DOCTOR : | had a patient - very ill. 


BANKER : Oh! Well, a doctor always has that excuse. But the other one 
hasn't come, either. 


DOCTOR [Taking a few steps up stage, keeping L of the table }: | know. 


> 
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BANKER : And every time I've seen him, he always professes to be sc 
desperately interested... 


DOCTOR : He is. 
BANKER : But he hasn’t come. 
DOCTOR : No. š 


BANKER : Why not ? Why not ? 

DOCTOR : He's the patient. Pneumonia. He hasn't been well since he 
came from Italy. | oughtn't to have left him. But he was so 
desperately anxious to know how this thing ended... 


BANKER : You came for his sake. 
DOCTOR : Yes. 

BANKER : You didn't consider me ? 
DOCTOR : You're not dangerously ill. 


BANKER [suddenly breaking and collapsing on chair 2 at the table}: 
| wish to God | were. 


DOCTOR [moving to L of the BANKER: taken by surprise ]: My dear 
fellow ! 


BANKER : My friend ! My oldest friend. And | can't find words to tell you.. 
DOCTOR : What is it ? But you must tell me. You must. 

BANKER : I’m a ruined man. 

DOCTOR : Ruined ? 

BANKER : Ruined. 

DOCTOR : But what’s that mean ? 

BANKER : Just that. What | said. Ruined ! 


DOCTOR : But... | can’t grasp it. Does this mean — when, ina few minutes 
now, that man comes out, to claim his million — you haven't the 
money to pay him ? [The BANKER does not answer.] But this is 
appalling. I've never forgotten how he told us why he was willing 
to submit himself to this ghastly ordeal - and now he’s done it - 
and all for nothing. ` 

BANKER : No. He's all right. it's me. 


DOCTOR : You ? 
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BANKER [looking at his watch ] : For another — fourteen minutes I’m a 
very rich man — but when I've honoured my debt -}'m penniless. 


DOCTOR : Penniless ? 


BANKER : Literally. | have one million left. These last months everything's 
gone wrong - not only in this country — in the World Markets. | 
began taking risks — which failed. | haven't been able to tell my 
wife. We've grown old together, with more than enough. So much 
more. And now ! Nothing. Nothing. Nothing at all. And my daughter 
- and grand-children.. | tell you I'm desperate; utterly desperate. 
What’s going to happen to us? [There is a sudden loud, and very 
urgent knocking on the glass door. ] Look ! There’s some one 
there. Some one’s come across the lawn. See who it is. | daren’t. 
[The DOCTOR crosses to the glass door, opens it and speaks to 
some one outside. ] _ 

DOCTOR : Yes ? Whois it ? What d’you want ? [The DOCTOR disappears 
out of the door, but reappears almost immediately. To some one 
outside, as he closes the door ] l'Il come at once. [He crosses to 
the BANKER.] He’s worse. | must go at once. 

BANKER : And leave me alone ? Here ? Now ? 

DOCTOR : I'll come back if | possibly can. What you've just told me is 
very distressing. But you have friends; and your health; and; a wife 
and children. You mustn't say you have nothing. If | can’t get back, 
I'll see you in the morning. Get £ good night’s rest. 

BANKER : A good night’s rest. You mock me. | can’t remember when | 
slept last. 

DOCTOR : When I come back, I'll bring you something to give you a 
good sleep. 

BANKER : You will come back ? 

DOCTOR : | can’t be sure. 

BANKER : Then for Heaven’s sake leave me something now. 

[The DOCTOR crosses to his bag, rummages in it, and takes out 
a small bottle. | 

DOCTOR [crossing to the BANKER ]: A few drops ina glass of water: 
or warm milk — or, better still, in a glass of that wine of yours. It'll 
help the effect; and you won't taste it. l'm in a hurry, so I'll leave it 
with you. [He puts the bottle on the table, crosses, and picks up 
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his bag. ] Go carefully with it. A few drops. No more. | 
[The DOCTOR exits by the glass door. The BANKER, alone, sits 
for a few moments staring in front of bim, then his eyes seem to 
focus on the little bottle. He picks it up, looks at it, rises, puts the 
bottle in-his pocket, and picks up a bottle of wine from the table, 
with two glasses. 

The BANKER crosses and exits by the glass door. 

The NOVELIST enters L and moves down C. 


The curtain falls behind the NOVELIST] 


NOVELIST : So, the Doctor returned to save my life; and the Banker with 
the tenth bottle, crossed the lawn, and reached the little shuttered 
window, behind which the Lawyer had been imprisoned for ten 
years; and knocked on it. There was no answering sound from 
inside. He knocked again; much louder-— still no answer. So he 
went round the small building to the door of it. And again, he 
knocked - and again -no answer. So he shouted — as loud as he 
could ~ asking if he might come in. Still no sound from inside. So 
he opened the door, and went in. 

Well, again — of course, we can't possibly reproduce for you that 
little room which had been a man’s cell for ten years. We can only 
indicate it. The Banker told me that, as he came through the door, 
and looked into it, he only took in two things: that the Lawyer was 
at the table — ‘apparently lifeless’ — and that there were books lying 
all over the place. That's all | need tell you. 

Now you can see how the story ended. 

[The NOVELIST exits L. ] 


Scene III 
SCENE : The garden room. 
There have been a few changes in the set. The table is now in the 
centre of the room, and only two chairs are at it, one above the 
table, directly facing the audience, the other down R of it. The 
bookcase, that has been against the back wall C, has-been 
moved, revealing a door, and is now standing down R, against 
the glass door, and obscuring it. The desk that was against the 
back wall R is now in front of the door L. The books in the 
book-case are in great disarray. There are books on the desk, on 
the table, and a few on the floor. At the table, in the chair above it, 
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is the LAWYER . He is slumped across the table, his arms 
outstretched, and his head sunk between them. 
[See the Ground Plan on page 65.] 
When the curtain rises, the door up C begins to open very slowly, 
andthe BANKER appears with the bottle of wine and two glasses. 
He stands in the doorway, and takes his firstlook, with dread, into 
the room. A long look. Then moving slowly, and as quietly as he 
can, he comes into the room to stand a pace or so up L of the 
LAWYER. He iooks down at the motionless figure, then he 
continues and stands down L of the table. He puts the bottle and 
two glasses as noiselessly as possible, on the table, then leans 
across it to touch one of the LAWYER'S outstretched hands, 
which is immediately withdrawn, just as an animal might withdraw 
a tentacle. Then, slowly, the LAWYER raises his head, and the 
BANKER sees his face. It is the face of an old man: the skin like 
dried parchment : the hair too long. His eyes, sunk in his head, 
stare at the BANKER ; and his voice seems to come from a long 
way away. 

LAWYER : Who are you ? What do you want ? 

BANKER : You know me. 

LAWYER : Oh, yes — yes - | know you. 


BANKER : I’ve come to congratulate you on winning our bet. And I’ve 
brought the last bottle — the tenth. We promised each other we'd 
drink it together. You remember ? 


LAWYER : | remember. 
[The BANKER fills the two glasses, picks one up, and crosses 
below the table to R of the LAWYER, and puts the glass in front of 
him. The LAWYER has sunk his head in his hands, and seems 
utterly unaware of the other's presence. The BANKER /ooks down 
at him; lifeless, shrunken, unmoving, like some mummified 
creature. The BANKER, with a sudden movement, takes the little 
bottle from his pocket, empties the contents into the LAWYER'S 
glass, then crosses below the table to L of if, and picks up his 
own glass. } 

BANKER [raising his glass ] : Now! 

[The LAWYER raises his:head from his hands. | 

The Toast. What shall it be ? To your Endurance. 
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LAWYER : To my Endurance ? Why not to the Future ? 


BANKER [the words not coming easily ] : Why-yes-of coures. To your 


Future. 


LAWYER : Thank you. [He lifts his glass, looks deep into the wine, and 
puts it, almost, to his lips, then he replaces it on the table] | expect 
you'll want to hear how | got on. 


BANKER : Yes. Yes, indeed. | 
[He crosses below the table and stands R of the chair down R of 
the table. ] 


LAWYER : It's strange to be talking. | once opened a piano that had been 
locked for many years. and played a few chords. The sound 
seemed to come from .. great distance—and unwillingly. | wonder 
if my voice sounds like that. The first year was dreadful. Worse 
than | could have thought possible. | was on the point of giving 
in. | was saved by a mere chance. [Again his hand seeks his 
wineglass. He takes hold of it and lifts it in both hands. | 
[The BANKER watches breathlessly. ] 
| don’t suppose you remember — 

[ The BANKER sits in the chair down R of the table. ] -but when 
| asked you for ‘anything but novels,’ you sent me a mixed bag. 
‘And among them-was an old volumecalled Lives of the Saints. And 
there | read of men-and- women-who had renounced the 
world — and lived alone. Not the Monks and the Nuns — but the 
Solitary Hermits. Alone, in desert places—in caves—comfortless: 
suffering heat and cold; hunger and thirst —in different parts of the 
world, in different ages, Even with differing Faiths. But all sustained 
by one and the same thing— a Promise and a Hope for the Future. 
And | knew - if they could do it, so could I. So my Will triumphed. 
And once again - and this time with an indestructible 
confidence — my Imagination took control. And the more | used it, 
the stronger it became. All these books. [He waves a skeleton arm 
at a pile of books. ] Many of them I've done more than read. I've 
lived them. You'd be surprised - the things I've done, the places 
I've visited, the people I've met. I've had an active life. Oh, yes. I've 
climbed mountains. I've won races. I've been to sea. I've 
discovered new lands. I've discussed with the wisest of men. I've 
loved the most beautiful women. And, more and more, everything 
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happened exactly as | wished. If it didn’t — | lived it again. 
Sometimes, several times—until it reached a perfection—that can 
never be repeated. 

But now—strangely—when the time has come —| feel a distaste of 
going out again, among my fellow men. Ordinary people— coming 
and going—fulfilling their own purposes; not mine. And there's 
something beyond that. These are Histories. And what a pitiable 
tale of Ignorance and Cruelty, Pride and Greed, is in them. The 
Martyrdom of Man. [He opens a book. ] Famines and Plagues, 
Wars— and Massacres. Persecutions. [He opens another book. } 
And the frightful Tortures men inflict on men. How, can one ever 
escape the Torment of it, in oneself ? [His face is twisted with the 
pain of others, and he covers it with his hands. So he remains for 
quite a time. Then he takes his hands away, and speaks with a 
Strange normality. ] 

You didn’t want my house. And l'II not take your million. Money! 
I've no use for it. I'll make no claim on you. [With the first laugh for 
ten years ] As a lawyer, | should put that in writing. But there's no 
need. l'Il leave you here— just before the appointed time: and lose 
my bet. 

But, all the same, | drink to you. [With a surprising suddenness, 
he raises his glass to his lips. ] 

BANKER [jumping up, shouting ] : No ! You can't drink that. There’s 
something in it. 

LAWYER : Something in it ? 

BANKER : Cork. It’s full of cork. Put it down. [The LAWYER puts his glass 
on the table. ] That's right. Take mine. Here you are. [He hands his 
own glass to the LAWYER] Drink this. 

LAWYER : Thank you. [He drinks the wine, and as he replaces the empty 
glass on the table, he shakes his head.] Not as good as I'd 
imagined. It’s one minute to twelve. My house is still there, and is 
still mine ? 

BANKER : Yes. 

LAWYER : | must go home. You were very certain I'd go mad. [He 
rises. ] 

BANKER : Yes. 
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LAWYER : And / was so sure. | wouldn't. 

BANKER : Yes. 4 

LAWYER : It doesn’t do to be too certain. [He turns, takes a few rathe 
slow hesitating steps towards the door up C, then stops and turns r 
to the BANKER.] | wonder which of us was right. 
[The LAWYER continues his slightly shuffling walk towards te @ 

- door up C and exits. As he does so, the church clock begins t 

chime midnight. First, the four quarters. The BANKER stand ` 
staring at the open door. The clock in the distance sounds the firs p 
stroke of twelve. The BANKER moves to the open door and stand: "g 
looking out of it. As the clock sounds the last stroke. 


the CURTAIN falls. 
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Glossary | 
Unobtrusively ‘NOt too obviously : discreetly 
overwhelmed : caused to feel confused or embarrassed 
strung up i (slang) put to death by hanging 
I'd take you Ç I'd accept your challenge (bet) 
flabbergasted : overwhelmed with amazement 
obsession i fixed idea that possesses one's mind 
illusion i false idea or belief f 
„he wants his own back : he wants to have his revenge 
rough customer : tough person I 
prodigiously : enormously 
parchment ; writing material prepared from the skin of a sheep 
or goat 
cork sleep-inducing substance 
Comprehension 
Scene | 


1. 


Of what use has the story of The Bet been to the Novelist ? Why does he feel 
that the task of making a play of it has not been an easy one ? 


Why does the Doctor feel that he has had a wonderful time at the Banker’s 
party ? Why does the Banker like to give an occasional stag-party, that is, a party 
for men only ? 


What queer habit does the Lawyer have ? How do the Novelist, the Doctor and 
the Banker feel about the Lawyer ? 


The Banker is in favour of capital punishment, the Lawyer prefers a life sentence. 
Who does the Doctor support ? Why do the Banker and the Doctor feel that no 
sensitive man can stand life imprisonment ? 


What are the terms of the bet between the Lawyer and the Banker ? 


Why does the Lawyer feel that he possesses a more powerful imagination than 
the Novelist ? How does he dream of living, ‘if he had the means’? 


After a year the Banker is no longer keen on going through with the Bet. Why? 
He is willing to pay the Lawyer compensation if the latter cancels the 
agreement ? Why ? 


When the Novelist meets the Banker five years later, what changes have occurred 
to the Lawyer during the intervening period ? 


Scene II 


9. 


Why is the Banker in a state of bewilderment on the last evening of the story? 
What is the reason for the Doctor's delay ? Who is the pneumonia patient this 
time ? 
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10 "Im a ruined man”. What has happened to the Banker? How did it all 


happen ? 
Scene lll 
Ti In what state does the.Banker find the Lawyer's cell ? What physica! changes have 


taken place in the Lawyer ? 


I 


12. The Lawyer says that he was on the point of giving up after the first year. | was 
saved by a mere chance.” What was it ? How did it help him continue ? 


13. Why does the Lawyer not feel a sense of fulfilment and triumph now that he has ` 
nearly completed his ten years of solitary confinement ? 


14. Why does the Banker stop the Lawyer from drinking the wine that has cork in it? } 


interpretation 

ti The Banker is considered fabulously rich. Do his dining-room and the dinner 
indicate this ? Can you find you more evidence of his immense wealth in the 
play ? . 

2. At the beginning of the play, the Lawyer says: “Life's very precious. Better live 
somehow, than not at all.” Is this statement borne out by what he feels at the end 
of the play ? 

3. Do you agree that neither the Lawyer nor the Banker feels a sense of triumph at 


the end of the story ? Do both of them deserve our sympathy ? Which of them 
do you feel sorry for ? 


4. At the beginning of the play, the Banker says he has more millions than he 
knows what to do with; at the end of it, he is on the verge of becoming penniless 
Is this an irony of circumstances ? In this context, do you justify his attempt to 
murder the Lawyer to save the last million he has ? 


‘5. Do you think the terms for the Bet laid down by the Banker are too rigorous ? Or 
the other hand, does he not also prove himself to be a generous soul in certain , 
other matters relating to the Lawyer's confinement ? In what ways, then, are these 
conditions of solitary confinement either more rigorous or more lenient than thosé 


in areal jail ? 
Stagecraft 
1. The Novelist, when addressing the audience at the beginning of the play, says 


that the setting of the story cannot be reproduced on a stage and that it can only 
be indicated. Do you think this statement is true of all dramas ? Even if it were 
possible to reproduce on the stage the complete setting of The Bet, do you think 
it would considerably enhance the appeal of the play? | 
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A peculier feature of The Bet is the manner in which the dramatist uses a 
character in the play to comment on the action, 


SCENE AND FURNITURE PLANS 


SCENE 1 


SCEmE 2: REMOVE 23 CHAME AND SET PLACES POR 3 PERSONS 
GARDEN BACKING 


ARMCHAIR 
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and to keep the audience informed about facts needed to follow the story. This 
character is the Novelist. Can you indicate how the Novelist, as the narrator 
provides a link to the action ? What happens to the action of the play when he is 
speaking to the audience ? Why do the other characters 'freeze' when the action 
is at a standstill ? In what ways does the narrator indicate to the audience ang 
the other characters when the action will stop or resume ? 


Note the economy in the changes in the stage-dressings (furniture, etc.) of the 
first scene when the next two scenes commence. Consult the Ground Plan giver 
above. Indicate how the same furniture is used in all the scenes. 


The author's powerful sense of the stage has aided him greatly in the final moments 
of the play. What correlation do you see between the time and the action of the 
third scene ? 


The role of the Lawyer is a challenge to the powers of an actor. He should primarily 
be concerned with the effect of years of solitude. Leaving aside the matter of 
make-up, what suggestions do you think a director could possibly make to help 
the actor in showing the change in the entire man ? 


4. 


The Maker of Dreams 


Oliphant Down 


Introductory Note 


OLIPHANT DOWN, like ‘Saki’, was one of the many promising young writers who 
were killed in the First World War. He was born in 1885, and died in 1917, after 
winning the Military Cross; his premature death was one of the tragedies of the 
war. 


Of the few extant accounts, of this young man’s life and career, the one written 
by his cousin is the best: “His was a most lovable nature that abhorred war and 
its attendant horrors. He loved everything that was beautiful in life. The realm of 
fantasy and charm was his delight, and the keynote of his writings... It is 
remarkable that such a man should have become such a brilliant and gallant 
soldier.” 


The Maker of Dreams is a fascinating Pierrot play, and aptly illustrates the 
author's gift for fantasy. (A Pierrot—pronounced: /pidrou/—is a member of a 
group of entertainers, especially at seaside resorts, dressed in loose white clothes 
and a conical white cap, and with a whitened face.) It was written when he was 
twenty-six and was a triumphant success in every land where the English 
language is spoken. 


Oliphant Down himself describes The Maker of Dreams as a fantasy, suggesting 
that its appeal is primarily for an imaginative audience. The incidents in The 
Miracle-Merchant might easily have happened in the countryside of London. 
But the action of The Maker of Dreams could only have happened in the land 
of Imagination. The theme of this play is beautiful -too beautiful to be a picture 
of life as we know it. Like a fairy-tale, it did not really happen, because there are 
no.Makers of Dreams. 
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Characters 
PIERROT 
PIERRETTE 
THE MANUFACTURER 


This play was first produced by the Scottish Repertory Theatre 
Company, under the direction of Mr Alfred Wareing at the Royalty 


Theatre, Glasgow, on Monday, 20 November 1911, with the following 
cast : 


Pierrot ELIOT MAKEHAM 


Pierrette MURIEL GIBB 
The Manufacturer BEN FIELD 
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The Maker of Dreams 


Evening. À room in an old cottage, with walls of dark oak, lit only 
by the moonlight that peers through the long, low casement— 
window at the back, and the glow from the fire that is burning 
merrily on the spectator’s left. A cobbled street can be seen 
outside, and a door to the right of the window opens directly on 
to it. Opposite the fire is a kitchen dresser with cups and plates 
twinkling in the firelight. A high-backed oak settle, as though afraid 
of the cold moonlight, has turned its back on the window and 
warms its old timbers at the fire. In the middle of the room stands 
a table with a red cover; there are chairs on either side of it. On 
the hob, a kettle is keeping itself warm; whilst overhead, on the 
hood of the chimneypiece, a small lamp is turned very low. 


A figure flits past the window and, with a click of the latch, 
PIERRETTE enters. She hangs up her cloak by the door, gives a 
little shiver and runs to warm herself for a moment. Then, having 
turned up the lamp, she places the kettle on the fire. Crossing the 
room, she takes a tablecloth from the dresser and proceeds to lay 
tea, setting out crockery for two. Once she goes to the window 
and, drawing aside the common red casement curtains, looks out, 
but returns to her work, disappointed. She puts a spoonful of tea 
into the teapot, and another, and a third. Something outside 
attracts her attention, she listens, her face brightening. A voice is 
heard singing : 
“Baby, don’t wait for the moon, 
She is caught in a tangle of boughs; 
And mellow and musical June 
Is saying ‘Good-night’ to the cows.” 
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[The voice draws nearer and a conical white hat goes past the 
window. PIERROT enters. ] 


PIERROT [throwing his hat to PIERRETTE]: Ugh ! How cold it is 
My feet are like ice. 
PIERRETTE: Here are your slippers. | put them down to warm [she 
kneels beside him, as he sits before the fire and commences tc 
f slip off his shoes.] 
PIERROT [singing }: 


“Baby. don’t wait for the moon 

She will put out her tongue and grimace, 
And mellow and musical June 

Is pinning the stars in their place.” 


Isn't tea ready, yet ? 
PIERRETTE: Nearly. Only waiting for the kettle to boil. 


PIERROT : How cold it was in the market-place to-day ! | don't believe. | 
sang at all well. | can’t sing in the cold. 

PIERRETTE: Ah, you're like the kettle. He can’t sing when he’s cold either 
Hurry up, Mr Kettle, if you please. 

PIERROT : | wish it were in love with the sound of its own voice. 

PIERRETTE: | believe it is. Now it’s singing like a bird. We'll make the tea 
with the nightingale’s tongue. [She pours the boiling water into the ` 
teapot. ] Come along. , 

PIERROT : [looking into the fire ]: | wonder. She had beauty, she had 
form, but had she soul ? 

PIERRETTE: [cutting bread and butter at the table ]: Come and be 
cheerful, instead of grumbling there to the fire. 

PIERROT : | was thinking. 

PIERRETTE: Come and have tea. When you sit by the fire, thoughts only | 
fly up the chimney. 

PIERROT : The whole world’s a chimneypiece. Give people a thing as 
worthless as paper, and it catches fire in them and makes a stir 
but real thought, they let it go up with the smoke. 

PIERRETTE: Cheer up, Pierrot. See how thick I've spread the butter. 

PIERROT : You're always cheerful. 

PIERRETTE: I try to be happy. 
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PIERROT : Ugh ! 

[He has moved to the table. There is a short silence, during which 
PIERROT sips his tea moodily. ] 

PIERRETTE: Tea all right ? 

PIERROT : Middling. 

PIERRETTE: Only middling ! l'Il pour you out some fresh. 

PIERROT : Oh, it’s all right ! How you do worry a fellow ! 

PIERRETTE: Heigh-ho. Shall | chain up that big black dog ? ° 

PIERROT : | say, did you see that girl to-day ? 

PIERRETTE: Whereabouts ? 

PIERROT : Standing by the horse-trough. With a fine air, anda string of 
great beads. 

PIERRETTE: | didn't see her. 

PIERROT : | did, though. And she saw me. Watched me all the time. | was 
singing, and clapped her hands like anything each time. | wonder 
if it is possible for a woman to have a soul as well as such beautiful 
colouring. 

PIERRETTE: She was made up ! 

PIERROT : I'm sure she was not ! And how do you know ? You didn’t see 
her. 

PIERRETTE: Perhaps | did see her. 

PIERROT : Now, look here, Pierrette, it’s ne good your being jealous. 
When you and | took on this show business, we arranged to be 
just partners and nothing more. If | see any one | want to marry, | 
shall marry’em. And if you see anyone who want to marry you, you 
can marry’em. 

PIERRETTE: I'm not jealous ! It’s absurd ! 


PIERROT [singing abstractedly ]: 


f “Baby, don't wait for the moon, 
She has scratched her white chin on the gorse; 
And mellow and musical June 
Is bringing the cuckoo remorse.” 
PIERRETTE: Did you see that girl after the show ? 


PIERROT : No. She had slipped away in the crowd. Here, I've had enough 
tea. | shall go out and try to find her. 
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PIERRETTE: Why don't you stay in by the fire ? You could help me to 
darn the socks. 
PIERROT : Don't try to chaff me. Darning indeed ! | hope life has got 
something better in it than darning. | 
PIERRETTE: | doubt it. It's pretty much the same all the world over. First 
we wear holes in our socks, and then we mend them The wise 
ones are those who make the best of it, and darn as well as they 
can. 
PIERROT : | say, that gives me an idea for a song 
PIERRETTE: Out with it, then. 
PIERROT : Well, | haven't exactly formed it yet. This is what flashed 
through my mind as you spoke : 
[He runs up on to the table, using it as a stage. ] 
“Life's a ball of worsted, 
Unwind it if you can, 
You who oft have boasted 
[ He pauses for a moment, then hurriedly, in order to gloss over 
the false accenting. ] 


That you are a man.” 


Of course that’s only a rough idea. 

PIERRETTE: Are you going to sing it at the show ? 

PIERROT [jumping down from the table ]: You're always so lukewarm. A 
man of artistic ideas is as sensitively skinned as a baby. 

PIERRETTE: Do stay in, Pierrot. It's so cold outside. 

PIERROT : You want me to listen to you grumbling, | suppose. 

PIERRETTE: Just now you said | was always cheerful. 

PIERROT : There you are; girding at me again. 

PIERRETTE: l'm sorry, Pierrot. But the market-place is dreadfully wet, and 
your shoes are awfully thin. 

PIERROT : | tell you | will not stop in. I'm going out to find that girl. How 
do | know she isn't the very woman of my dreams ? 

PIERRETTE: Why are you always trying to picture an ideal woman ? 

PIERROT : Don't you ever picture an ideal man ? 

PIERRETTE: No, | try to be practical. 


PIERROT : Women are so unimaginative | The 
i : y are such pathetic, 
motherly things; and when they Teal extra motherly, they say, “Im 
in love.” All that is so sordid and petty. | want a woman | can set 
on a pedestal, and just look up at her and love her. 
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PIERRETTE: [speaking very fervently |: 


“Pierrot, don't wait for the mon, 

There's a heart chilling cold in her rays; 
And mellow and musical June 

Will only last thirty short days.” 


PIERROT : Oh, | should never make you understand ! Well, I'm off. 


[As he goes out, he sings, sidelong, over his shoulder ina mocking 
tone, “Boby, don't wait for the moon.” PIERRETTE listens for a 
moment to his voice dying away in the distance. Then she moves 
to the fireplace, and begins to stir the fire. As she kneels there; 
the words of an old recitation form on her lips. Half unconsciously 
she recites it again to an audience of laughing flames and 
glowing, thoughtful coals: 
‘There lives a maid in the big, wide world, 
By the crowded town and mart. 
And people sigh as they pass her by; 
They call her Hungry Heart. 
“For there trembles that on her red rose lip 
That never her tongue can say, 
And her eyes are sad, and she is not glad 
Inthe beautiful calm of day. 
“Deep down in the waters, of pure, clear thought, 
The mate of her fancy lies; 
Sleeping, the night is made fair by his light 
Sweet kiss on her dreaming eyes. 
“Though a man was made in the wells of time 
Who could set her soul on fire, 
Her life unwinds, and she never finds 
This love of her heart's desire. 
“If you meet this maid of a hopeless love, 
Play not a meddler’s part. 
Silence were best; let her keep in her breast 
The dream of her hungry heart.” 
[Overcome by tears, she hides her face in her hands. A slow treble 
knock comes on the door; PIERRETTE looks up wonderingly. 
Again the knock sounds. | 
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PIERRETTE : Come in. f 
[The door swings slowly open, as though of its own accord, and 
without, on the threshold, isseenthe MANUFACTURER, standing 
full in the moonlight. He is a curious, though kindly looking, old 
man, and yet, with all his years, he does not appear to be the least 
infirm. He is the sort of person that children take to instinctively 
He wears a quaintly cut, bottle-green coat, with silver buttons and 
large side-pockets, which almost hide his kneebreeches. His 
shoes have large huckles and red heels. He is exceedingly unlike 
a prosperous manufacturer, and, but for the absence of a violin 
would be mistaken for a viliage fiddier. Without a word ne 
advances into the room, and, again of its own accord, the door 
closes noiselessly behind him.] 

PIERRETTE [jumping up and moving towards him] : Oh, lm so sorry | 
ought to have opened the door when you knocked. 

MANUFACTURER: That’s all right. I’m used to opening doors. And yours 
opens much more easily than some | come across. Would you 
believe it, some people positively nail their doors up, and it's no 
good knocking. But there, you're wondering who | am. 

PIERRETTE: | was wondering if you were hungry. 


MANUFACTURER: Ah, a women’s instinct. But, thank you, no. | am a 
small eater; | might say a very small eater. A smile or a squeeze of 
the hand keeps me going admirably. 

PIERRETTE: At least you'll sit down and make yourself at home 

MANUFACTURER [moving to the settle ]: Well, | have a habit of making 
myself at home everywhere. In fact, most people think you cant 
make a home without me . May | put my feet on the fender? It's 
an old habit of mine. | always do it. 

PIERRETTE: They say round here: 

“Without feet on the fender 
Love is but slender.” 


MANUFACTURER: Quite right, It is the whole secret of the domestic 
fireside. Pierrette, you have been crying. 
PIERRETTE: | believe | have: 


MANUFACTURER: Bless you, | know all about 


=R:B it. It’s Pierrot. And so you're 
in love with him, and he doesn't care 


a little bit about you, eh ? 
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What a strange old world it is ! And you cry your eyes out over him. 

PIERRETTE: Oh, no, | don't often cry. But to-night he seemed more 
grumpy than usual, and | tried so hard to cheer him up. 

MANUFACTURER: Grumpy, is he ? 

PIERRETTE: He doesn't mean it, though. It’s the cold weather, and the 
show hasn't been paying so well lately. Pierrot wants to write an 
article about us for the local paper by way of an advertisement. He 
thinks the editor may print it if he gives him free passes for his 
family. 

MANUFACTURER. Do you think Pierrot is worth your tears ? 

PIERRETTE : Oh, yes ! 

MANUFACTURER: You know, tears are not to be wasted. We only have 
a certain amount of them given to us just for keeping the heart 
moist. And when we've used them all up and haven't any more, 
the heart dries up, too. 

PIERRETTE: Pierrot is a splendid fellow. You don’t know him as well as | 
do. It’s true he’s always discontented, but it’s only because he's 
not in love with anyone. You know, love does make a tremendous 
difference in a man. 

MANUFACTURER: That’s true enough. And has it made a difference in 
you ? 

PIERRETTE : Oh, yes! | put Pierrot’s slippers down to warm, and | make 
tea for him, and all the time I’m happy because Im doing 
something for him. If | weren't in love, | should find it a drudgery. 

MANUFACTURER: Are you sure it’s real love ? 

PIERRETTE: Why, yes ! 


MANUFACTURER: Every time you think of Pierrot, do you hear the patter 
of little bare feet? And every time he speaks, do you feel little 
chubby hands on your breast and face? 


PIERRETTE [fervently ]: Yes ! Oh, yes ! That's just it ! 


MANUFACTURER: You've got it right enough. But why is it that Pierrot 
can wake up all this poetry in you ? 


PIERRETTE: Because—oh, because he’s just Pierrot. 
MANUFACTURER: “Because he’s just Pierrot.” The same old reason. 
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PIERRETTE: Of course, he is a bit dreamy. But that's his soul. | am sure 
he could do great things if he tried. And have you noticed hig 
smile ? Isn't it lovely ! Sometimes, when he’s not looking, | want 
ever so much to try it on, just to see how | should look in it. 
[Pensively ] But | wish he’s smile at me a little more often, instead 
of at others. 


MANUFACTURER: Ho! So he smiles at others, does he ? 


PIERRETTE: Hardly a day goes by but there’s some fine lady at the show 
There was one there today, a tall girl with red cheeks. He is gone 
to look for her now. And it is not their faults The poor things can't 
help being in love with him. [Proudly ] | believe everyone is in love 
with Pierrot. 

MANUFACTURER: But supposing one of these fine ladies were to marry 
him ? 

PIERRETTE: Oh, they’d never do that. A fine lady would never marry a 
poor singer. If Pierrot were to get married, | think! should just. fade 
away... Oh, but | don’t know why | talk to you like this. | feel as if | 
had known you for along, long time. [The MANUFACTURER rises 
from the settle and moves across to PIERRETTE who is now 
folding up the white tablecloth. | 

MANUFACTURER [very slowly ]: Perhaps you have known me for along, 

long time. 
[His tone is so kindly and impressive that PIERRETTE forgets the 
tablecloth and looks up at him. For a moment or two he smiles 
back at her as she gazes, spellbound; then he turns away to the 
fire again, with the little chuckle that is never far from his lips.) 

PIERRETTE [taking a small bow from his side-pocket ]: Oh, look at this. 

MANUFACTURER [in mock alarm }: Oh, oh, | didn't mean you to see that. 
I'd forgotten it was sticking out of my pocket. | used to do a lot of 
archery at one time. | don’t get much chance now. 

[He takes it and puts it back in his pocket. | 

PIERROT [singing in the distance ]: 

“Baby, don't wait for the moon, 

She is drawing the sea in her net: 
And mellow and musical June 

Is teaching the rose to forget.” 
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MANUFACTURER [in a whisper as the voice draws nearer ]: Who is 


that ? 
PIERRETTE: Pierrot. 


[Again the conical white hat flashes past the window, and 
PIERROT enters. ] 


‘PIERROT : | can't find her anywhere. [Seeing the MANUFACTURER] 


Hullo ! Who are you ? 


MANUFACTURER : | am a stranger to you, but Pierrette knew me in a 
moment. 


PIERROT : An old flame perhaps ? 


MANUFACTURER: True, | am an old flame. I’ve lighted up the world for a 
considerable time. Yet, when you say “old”, there are many people 
who think I’m wonderfully, well preserved for my age. How long do 
you think I’ve been trotting about ? 


PIERROT [testily, measuring a length with his hands ]: Oh, about that 
long. 


MANUFACTURER: | suppose being funny all day does get on your 
nerves. 


PIERRETTE: Pierrot, you needn't be rude. 


MANUFACTURER [anxious to be alone with PIERROT]: Pierrette, have 
you got supper in ? 


PIERRETTE: Oh, | must fly ! The shops will all be shut. Will you be here 
when l| come back ? 

MANUFACTURER [bustling her out ]: | can’t promise, but I'll try, I'll try. 
[PIERRETTE goes out. There is a silence, during which the 
MANUFACTURER regards PIERROT with amusement. | 


MANUFACTURER: Well, friend Pierrot, so business is not very brisk. 


PIERROT: Brisk ! If laughter meant business, it would be brisk enough, 
but there's no money. However, I’ve done one good piece of work 
today. |’ve arranged with the editor to put an article in the paper. 
That will fetch ‘em. [Singing ] 

“Please come one day and see our house that’s down 
among the trees, 
But do not come at four o’clock for then we count the bees, 
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And bath the tadpoles and the frogs, who splash the 
clouds with gold, 
And watch the new-cut cucumbers perspiring with the cold.” 
That's a song I'm writing. 

MANUFACTURER: Pierrot, if you had all the money in the world you 
wouldn't be happy. 

PIERROT: Wouldn't | ? Give me all the money in the world and |! risk it 
To start with, I'd build schools to educate the people up to 
high-class things. 

MANUFACTURER: You dream of fame and wealth and empty idea!s 
and you miss all the best things there are. You are discontented. 
Why ? Because you don't know how to be happy. 

PIERROT [reciting ]: 

“Life's a running brooklet, 
_ Catch the fishes there, 
You who wrote a booklet 
On a woman's hair.” 
[Explaining ] That's another song l'm writing. It's the second verse. 
Things come to me all of a sudden like that. | must run out a third 
verse, just to wind it up. ` 

MANUFACTURER : Why don't you write a song without any end, one that 

goes on for ever ? 


PIERROT: | say, that's rather silly, isn't it ? 

MANUFACTURER: It all depends. For a song of that sort the singer must 
be always happy. 

PIERROT: That wants a bit of doing in my line. 

MANUFACTURER: Shall you and l transact a little business ? 

PIERROT: By all means. What seats would you like? There are the front 
rows covered in velvet, one shilling; wooden benches behind, 


sixpence; and, right at the back, the twopenny part. But, of course, 
you'll have shilling ones. How many shall we say ? 


MANUFACTURER: You don't know who I am. 


PIERROT: That makes no difference. All are welcome, and we thank you 
for your courteous attention. 


MANUFACTURER: Pierrot, | am a maker of dreams. 
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PIERROT: A what ? 


MANUFACTURER: | make all the dreams that float about his musty world. 


PIERROT: | say, you'd better have a rest for a bit. | expect you're a trifle 
done up. 

MANUFACTURER : Pierrot, Pierrot, your superior mind can't tumble to 
my calling. A child or one of the ‘people’ would in a moment. | am 
a maker of dreams, little things that glide about into people's hearts 
and make them glad. Haven't you often wondered where the 
swallows go to in the autumn ? They come to my workshop, and 
tell me who wants a dream, and what happened to the dreams they 
took with them in the spring. 

PIERROT: Oh, | say, you can’t expect me to believe that. 

MANUFACTURER: When flowers fade, have you never wondered where 
their colours go to, or what becomes of all the butterflies in the 
winter ? There isn’t much winter about my workshop. 

PIERROT : | had never thought of it before. 


MANUFACTURER : It’s a kind of lost property office, where every beautiful 
thing that the world has neglected finds its way. And there | make 
my celebrated dream, the dream that is called ‘love’. 

PIERROT: Ho ! ho ! Now we're talking. 

MANUFACTURER: You don't believe in it. 


PIERROT: Yes, in a way. But it doesn't last. It doesn't last. If there is form, 
there isn’t soul, and, if there is soul, there isn't form. Oh, I've tried 
hard enough to believe it, but, after the first wash, the colours run. 

MANUFACTURER: You only got hold of substitute. Wait until you see the 
genuine article. 


PIERROT: But how is one to tell it ? 


MANUFACTURER: There are heaps of signs. As soon as you get the real 
thing, your shoulder-blades begin to tingle. That's love's wings 
sprouting. And, next you want to soar up among the starts and sit 
on the roof of heaven and sing to the moon. Of course, that's 
because | put such a lot of the moon into my dreams. | break bits 
off until it’s nearly all gone, and then | let it grow big again. It grows 
very quickly, as | dare say you've noticed. After a fortnight it is ready 
for use once more. 
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PIERROT: This is most awfully fascinating. And do the swallows bring all 
the dreams ? 

MANUFACTURER: Not always; | have other messengers. Every night 
when the big clock strikes twelve, a day slips down from the 
calendar, and runs away to my workshop in the Land of Long Ago 
| give him a touch of scarlet and a gleam of gold, and say, Go 
back, little Yesterday, and be a memory in the world.” But my best 
dreams | keep for today. | buy babies, and fit them up with a dream 
and then send them complete and carriage paid.. in the usual 
manner. 

PIERROT: I’ve been dreaming all my life, but they've always been dreams 
| made myself. | suppose | don’t mix'em properly. 

MANUFACTURER: You leave out the very essence of them. You must put 
in a little sorrow, just to take away the oversweetness. | found that 
out very soon, so | took a little of the fresh dew that made pearis 
in the early morning, and | sprinkled my dreams with the gift of 
tears. 

PIERROT [ecstatically ]: The gift of tears ! How beautiful ! You know, | 
should rather like to try a real one. Not one of my own making. 


MANUFACTURER: Well, there are plenty about, if you only look for them. 


PIERROT: That is all very well, but who's going to look about for stray 
dreams ? 


MANUFACTURER: | once made a dream that would just suit you. | slipped 
it inside a baby. That was twenty years ago, and the baby is now 
a full-grown woman, with great blue eyes and fair hair 


PIERROT: It’s a lot of use merely telling me about her. 

MANUFACTURER: I'll do more. When | shipped her to the world. | kept 
the bill of lading. Here it is. You shall have it. 

PIERROT: Thanks, but what's the good of it ? 

MANUFACTURER: Why, the holder of that is able to claim the goods; you 


will notice it contains a complete description, too. | promise you, 
you're in luck. 


PIERROT: Has she red cheeks and a string of great beads ? 
MANUFACTURER: No. 
PIERROT: Ah, then it is not she. Where shall | find her 2 
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MANUFACTURER: That's for you to discover. All you have to do is to 
search. 

PIERROT: I'll start at once. [He moves as if to go. ] 

MANUFACTURER: | shouldn't start out tonight. 


PIERROT: But | want to find her soon. Somebody else may find her before 
me. 


MANUFACTURER: Pierrot, there was once a man who wanted to gather 
mushrooms. 


PIERROT [annoyed at the commonplace ]: Mushrooms ! 


MANUFACTURER: Fearing people would be up before him, he started 
out overnight. Morning came, and he found none, so he returned 
disconsolate to his house. As he came through the garden, he 
found a great mushroom had grown up in the night by his very 

_ door-step. Take the advice of one who knows, and wait a bit. 


PIERROT: If that’s your advice ... But tell me this, do you think | shall find 
ner ? 


MANUFACTURER: I can't say for certain. Would you consider yourself a 
fool ? 

PIERROT : Ah... of course... when you ask me a direct thing like that, you 
make it... er... rather awkward for me... But, if | may say so, as man 
to ma... | mean as man to... [He hesitates. } 

MANUFACTURER [waiving the point ]: Yes, yes. 

PIERROT: Well, | flatter myself that... 


MANUFACTURER: Exactly. And that’s your principal danger. Whilst you 
are striding along gazing at the stars, you may be treading on a 
little glow-worm. Shall | give you a third verse for your song ? 

“Life's a woman calling, 
Do not stop you ears, 
Lest, when night is falling, 
Darkness brings you tears.” 
[The MANUFACTURER'S ‘kindly and impressive tone holds 
PIERROT as ithad held PIERRETTE some moments before. Whilst 
the two are looking at each other, a little red cloak dances past 
the window, and PIERRETTE enters with her marketing. | 


PIERRETTE: Oh, I'm so glad you're still here. 
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MANUFACTURER: But | must be going now. | am a great traveller. 


PIERRETTE [standing against the door, so that he cannot pass ]: Oh, 
you mustn't go yet. 


MANUFACTURER: Don't make me fly out of the window. | only do that 
under very unpleasant circumstances. 


PIERROT [gaily, with mock eloquence ]: Pierrette, regard our visitor. You 
little knew whom you were entertaining. You see before you the 
maker of the dreams that slip about the world like little fish among 
the rushes of a stream. He has given me the bill of lading of his 
great masterpiece, and it only remains for me to find her [Dropping 
to the commonplace ] | wish | knew where to look. 

MANUFACTURER: Before | go, | will give you this little rhyme: 

“Let every woman keep a school, 
For every man is born a fool.” 
bows, and goes out quickly and silently. } 

PIERRETTE [running to the door, and looking out ]: Why, how quickly he 
has gone ! He’s out of sight. 

PIERROT: At last | am about to attain my great ideal. There will be a grand 
wedding, and | shall wear my white coat with the silver braid, and 
Carry a tall gold-topped stick. 

[Singing. ] 

“If we play any longer, | fear you will get 

Such a cold in the head, for the grass is so wet. 

But during the night, Margareta divine, 

| will hang the wet grass up to dry on the line.”’ 
Pierrette, | feel that | am about to enter into a man’s inheritance, a 
woman's love. 

PIERRETTE: | wish you every happiness. 

PIERROT [singing teasingly }: 

“We shall meet in our dreams, that’s a thing understood 
You dream of the river, l'Il dream of the wood. 
| am visiting you, if the river it be: 
lf we meet in the wood, you are Visiting me.” 
PIERRETTE: We must make lots of money, so that you can give her all 


she wants. I'll dance and dance until | fall, and the people will 
exclaim, “Why, she has danced herself to death.” 
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PIERROT: You're right. We must pull the show together. I'll do that article 
for the paper at once. ` 


[He takes paper, ink, etc., from the dresser, and, seating himself 
at the table, commences to write.] 
“There has lately come to this town a company of strolling players, 
who give a show that is at once musical and droll. The audience is 
enthralled by Pierrots magnificent singing and dancing, 
and...er.. very much entertained by Pierrette's homely dancing 
Pierrette is a charming comedienne of twenty, with... ` what colour 
hair ? 

PIERRETTE: Fair, quite fair. 

PIERROT: Funny how one can see a person every day and not know the 
colour of their hair, “Fair hair and...” eyes ? 

PIERRETTE: Blue, Pierrot. 

PIERROT: “Fair hair and blue eyes.” Fair ! Blue ! Oh, of course it’s 
nonsense, though. 

PIERRETTE: What's nonsense ? 

PIERROT: Something | was thinking. Most girls have fair hair and blue 
eyes. 

PIERRETTE: Yes, Pierrot, we can't all be ideals. 

PIERROT: How musical your voice sounds, | can’t make it out. Oh, but, 
of course, it is all nonsense ! 
[He takes the bill of lading from his pocket and reads it ] 


PIERRETTE: What's nonsense ?...Pierrot, won't you tell me ? 


PIERROT: Pierrette, stand in the light. 
PIERRETTE: Is anything the matter ? 
PIERROT: | almost believe that nothing matters. [Reading and glancing 
. onher | “Eyes that say ‘I love you’; arms that say ‘| want you’; lips 
that say ‘Why don't you?’ ” Pierrette, is it possible ! I've never 
noticed before how beautiful you are. You dont seem a bit the 
same. | believed you have lost your real face and have carved 
another out of a rose. 


PIERRETTE: Oh, Pierrot, what is it ? | 
‘PIERROT: Love ! I've found it at last. Don t you understand it all ? 


“I am a fool. 
Who has learned wisdom in your school.” 
To think that I've seen you every day, and never dreamed... 
dreamed! Yes, ah, yes, it's one of his beautiful dreams. That is why 
my heart seems full of the early morning. 
PIERRETTE: Ah, Pierrot ! 
PIERROT: Oh, how my shoulders tingle ! | want to soar up, up. Don't you 
want to fly up to the roof of heaven and sing among the stars ? 
PIERRETTE: | have been sitting on the moon ever so long, waiting for my 
lover. Pierrot, let me try on your smile. Give it to me in a kiss 
[With their hands outstretched behind them, they lean towards 
each other, till their lips meet in a long kiss.] 
PIERRETTE: [throwing back her head with a deep sigh of happiness): 
Oh, | am so happy. This might be the end of all things. 
PIERROT: Pierrette, let us sit by the fire and put our feet on the fender, 
and live happily ever after. 
[They have moved slowly to the settle. As they sit there, 
PIERROT sings softly : 
“Baby, don't wait for the moon, 
The stairs of the sky are so steep; 
And mellow and musical June 
Is waiting to kiss you to sleep.” 
The lamp on the hood of the chimneypiece has burned down 


leaving only the red glow from the tire upon their faces, as the 
curtain whispers down to hide them. ] 


CURTAIN 


Glossary 


repertory theatre 


settle 
hob 


grimace (v.) 


horse-trough 
show business 


gorse 


worsted 
gloss over 
knee-breeches 


fender 


archery 
testily 

done up 
tumble to 
bill of lading 
mushroom 


disconsolate 
braid 
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theatre in which a permanent company performs 
plays, which are changed regularly (instead of being 
continued for long runs as is done in most London 
theatres) 

(as in old houses) long, wooden seat with a high 
back and arms, the seat often being the lid of a chest 
flat metal shelf at the side of a fire-place where pots 
and pans can be kept warm or a kettle boiled 

bring an ugly, twisted expression to the face, 
showing pain. disgust. etc.. or intending to cause 
laughter 

long, open box for horses to feed or drink from 
(colloq.) kind of public entertainment, essentially 

a commercial enterprise 

yellov/-flowered evergreen shrub, with sharp spines, 
growing on waste land 

twisted woollen yarn or thread 

cover up 

garment fitting round the waist and reaching down 
to the kness 

metal frame bordering an open fire-place (to prevent 
burning coal, etc., from rolling on to the floor) 

art of shooting with a bow and arrows 

irritably; impatiently 

tired N 

(colloq.) grasp, realise (an idea, etc.) 

detailed receipt for goods shipped as cargo 
fast-growing fungus of which some kinds can be 
eaten 

unhappy 

silk, linen, etc., woven into a band, used for edging 
cloth or garments or (especially go!d or silver 

braid) for decoration. 


droll amusing (because strange or peculiar) 

comedienne actress in comedy 

Comprehension 

1 When the curtain goes up, itis evening—it is a cold evening. How does the setting 


indicate this ? How does Pierrette suggest this by her actions when she first 
makes her appearance ? 
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2. 


10, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


The kettle sings when it is hot; it can't when it is cold. When does Pierrot 
sing ? When can't he ? In this context, what does ‘cold’ refer to ? Does Pierrette's 
warmth and cheer infect Pierrot ? Why not ? 


Why is, Pierrot more moody than usual this evening ? What is on his mind? Is 
Pierrette jealous of the woman he saw at the market-place? What makes you 
think so? When these two young entertainers began the show business, what 
was the understanding between them ? 


Do you think Pierrot is one who can compose songs any time he likes ? How do 
you know ? The first three lines of the song he composes ( Life s a ball of worsted 
have six syllables each. What about thé fourth line ? Is this the reason why Pierrot 
is not wholly satisfied with his composition ? 


Why does Pierrot want to go back to the market-place ? Why does Pierrette not 
want him to go ? Is it because she is jealous of the other woman or is it because 
she is genuinely concerned about his health ? How do you know ? 


Read the song Pierrette sings when Pierrot has left. Is it autobiographical ? Is she 
the Hungry Heart referred to in the song ? Why do you think she breaks down 
when she completes the song ? 


The author says that the Manufacturer looks more like a village fiddler than 
like a typical member of his class. How is this indicated by his dress and 
appearance ? How is he able to establish an intimate relationship with Pierrette 
straightway ? 


What does Pierrette tell the Manufacturer to prove that she truly loves 
Pierrot ? She says: “If | weren't in love, | should find it a drudgery." What does ‘it’ 
refer to in this sentence ? What, according to the Manufacturer, is the sign of ‘real 
love’ ? ` 


Cupid is the Roman god of love and is represented as a beautiful boy with wings 
and a bow and arrows. Which character in the play is a symbol of Cupid ? What 
does he carry in his pocket to suggest he is the traditional symbol of love ? Is this 
the reason why Pierrette has known him ‘for a long, long time’ ? 


‘Saki’, you remember, used a couple of Punts in his 
Miracle-Merchant. Here, the playwright uses a fine pun too. When 
“An old flame perhaps ?'' , the Manufacturer re 
Can you explain the pun on the word ‘flame’ ? 


play The 
í Pierrot says: 
plies. “True, | am an old flams." 


Why is Pierrot rude to the Manufacturer ? Has his peevishness increased during 


the course of the evening ? What would he do if he had all th i 
world ? Does the Manufacturer consider him an idealist ? Dinti 


What kind of a song does the Manufacturer 
person should the composer be to be abl 
believe the Manufacturer when he says he 
not able to understand the Manufacturer's 


want Pierrot to write ? What kind of a 
@ to write such a song ? Does Pierrot 
is a maker of dreams ? Why is Pierrot 

occupation‘? 


What, according to the Manufacturer, are the signs of genuine love ? What does 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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he manufacture in his 'workshop' ? What is his most celebrated product ? Who 


eae ? How is his office different from a regular lost property 
i 


Can you explain the ‘little business Pierrot and the Manufacturer transact ? who 
does Pierrot think is the woman referred to in the ‘bill of lading’ ? Who is the 
Manufacturer himself referring to ? How do you know that Pierrot is still unaware 


of the woman the Maker of Dreams is suggesting ? Is the anecdote about the 
mushrooms appropriate ? 


How does Pierrette prove to Pierrot that her love for him is selfless ? Does she 
inspire confidence and a sense of purpose in him ? What is the first step he takes 
to show her that he is determined to succeed in the show business ? 


Can you explain the process by which Pierrot discovers the woman of his 
dreams ? Is he startled at his discovery ? Before he left the Manufacturer 
said : Let every woman keep a school, for every man is born a fool.” How is this 
borne out by what happens in the concluding scene ? 


Interpretation 


_ 


Oliphant Down has made excellent use of music to heighten the effect of the play. 
For instance, when the play opens the effect of the moonlit evening is enhanced 
by Pierrot entering singing a lyric that is suited to the mood of the scene. Pick 
out two other occurrences of music in the play and explain how they add intensity 
and significance to the action. 


The symbolism used by the playwright is not very obvious; itis rather subtle. Look 
at the character of Pierrette. It is a symbol of selfless love, practicality and an 
infectious warmth of heart. Can you indicate what the characters of Pierrot and 
the Manufacturer symbolise ? 


Drama, by its very nature, is a more objective form of literature than either poetry 
or fiction. So, it is virtually impossible to indicate which character or group of 
characters in a play the author would identify himself with. But there are 
exceptions to this. In The Miracle-Merchant, the author clearly identifies himself 

_with the hero, Louis Courcet. Which role would Oliphant Down himself choose to 
play in The Maker of Dreams ? Why ? 


This play is fantasy; it is also a delightful comedy and ends happily. Yet, there is 
a streak of pathos running through the play. After all, as the Manufacturer 
suggests, the essence of life lies in the fine mixture of sweetness and sorrow. 
Would you agree that this sense of sadness in the play keeps us hoping that the 
eyes of Pierrot will be opened and that the sweetness of Pierrette will win the 
reward it deserves ? 
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Stagecraft 


Ms In most theatres, plays are presented in an illuminated space with the audience 
viewing the action from one side. This means that the actors must move between 
definite positions so that they may be seen by the entire audience. Part of the 
actor's work is to suit his moves to his words and to the nature of the character 
he is playing. Pierrette, you know, is a charming, sprightly character with 
boundless enthusiasm for work. The moves which the playwright plofs for her 
are suggestive of this. Using only the stage directions as your guide, can you 
explain how Pierrette’s moves are the markers of her nature ? 


2. An important aspect of stage movements is the manner in which characters make 
their entries and exits. When the curtain goes up in The Maker of Drearfs. you 
have a glimpse of a figure flitting past the casement-window at the back of the 
stage. For a moment, the figure excites your curiosity. And then the door to the 
right of the window opens and Pierrette enters. This is a simple but effective 
device adopted by the playwright. How is Pierrot's entry effected ? Did you notice 
the way the Manufacturer makes his entry and exit ? Is there anything significant 
about it ? 


3. 
The Cinderella Story 


An Unauthorised Version 


Introductory Note 


Here is the story of Cinderella which we are all familiar with as retold by Jane 
McHenry : 


Many years ago in a far-away land lived a lovely maiden named Cinderella. She 
had a stepmother and two stepsisters who were unkind and disagreeable most of the 
time. Instead of loving her gentle, winsome ways, they made her work very hard from 
early morning until the darkness fell. And even then she had no place to call her own, 
except a corner of the hearth, where she often sat among the cinders—and so was called 
Cinderella. 


“Cinderella, come tidy my room”, or “You'd better not feed that stale bread to the 
birds ; it's all you're going to have for supper !” the lazy, wicked sisters would shout. There 
was never a kind word, but Cinderella did not complain. Strangely enough, she even grew 
more beautiful with each passing day. 


High above the village stood a castle. Here lived a good king with his only son, a 
handsome young prince. Many of their courtiers were not unlike Cinderella's stepmother 
and sisters— haughty, vain, and selfish. Not a single maiden could be found among them 
who was sweet and generous enough to be worthy of a prince and half the kingdom. 
And so it came to pass that the King, by express command, invited all the maidens 
throughout his realm to attend a ball at the palace in the hope that thus his son might 
meet the princess of his choice. 


Up and down every street in the village frenzied preparations were being made. 
Seamstresses had never been so busy ! At Cinderella's cottage all were hard at work 
beautifying the two ugly stepsisters, who had been invited. Poor Cinderella had not, but 
she scurried about pressing the yards of silk, shirring the bolts of lace, and sitting up very 
late at night snipping basting threads. When it was almost time for the party, she gazed 
wistfully at the finished gowns until her stepmother snapped, “Stop dreaming. How they'd 
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laugh to see a cinder girl like you at the ball. Get on with your work !'` She frowned and 
waggied a long finger at Cinderella. The haughtly sisters stopped primping long enough 
to exchange glances and nod their frizzed heads in agreement. 


They drove away in their coach without even waving farewell, and Cinderella crept 
into her chimney corner, hugging the old cat and staring into the fire. Suddenly she heard 
a swoosh and looked up. Out of nowhere appeared a strange little lady. The cat dove 
behind the coalbox, and Cinderella stared in wonder as a glow filled the room. 


“Cinderella, | am your fairy godmother. Why are you so sad ?'' 
“Well, | wish ..... I wish...” Cinderella could not go on. 

“You wish to go to the ball. is triat not so ?” 

“Yes, oh. yes, | do ..... with all my heart!” 


“Well, my child, you have been a good girl and you shall go.” Then the fairy 
godmother leaned close to Cindrella's ear and said, “But first bring from the garden the 
biggest pumpkin you can find.” 


Cinderella had no idea how a pumpkin would help her, but she was so happy, she 
did as she was asked. She staggered up to the door with an enormous, yellow one. 
Quickly the fairy godmother scooped out its insides, tapped it gently with her wand 
and—whing ! —the pumpkin became a glittering, golden coach. - 


She now requested a mouse trap with six mice ; next a rat trap; and then six lizards. 
All of these things she touched with her wand, and jumping into place were a 
coachman-a sptendid one with green livery—six trim footmen, and six sleek and spirited 
horses ! 


“Now Cinderella, you have a carriage to take you to the ball.” 


When Cinderella could speak, she cried, “Oh, but my clothes—these rags—they're 
all | have in the world." 


Quick as a wink, the fairy godmother flicked the wand and the girl was transformed, 
too ! Every cinder and bit of soot vanished ! Her hair was silken and gleaming. It fell over 
the shoulders of a fragile gown, which sparkled with jewels. And peeping from under her 
filmy skirts, were two little slippers of shining glass ! 


“Now you are quite ready, my child,” said the fairy godmother. “But please 
remember this : unless you return at the first stroke of twelve, your coach will become a 
pumpkin; your coachman, a big white rat; your horses, frightened mice ; your footmen, 
moist lizards; and your dress nothing but rags !'' 


Cinderella was almost afraid. But the fairy godmother smiled and led her out into 
the moonlight to her coach. When the maiden turned with shining eyes to thank this 
wonderful lady, she was not there at all. In fact, she had completely vanished. At the same 
instant, the coachman cracked his silver whip, and the horses fairly flew up the hill bearing 
Cinderella to the ball. Back in the cushiony seats, the girl held tightly to the pillows and 
tried to repeat her fairy godmother's warning. 


In the great hall shimmering with a thousand candles, 


the Prince caught sight of 
Cinderella the moment she arrived. Joy danced in her heart a 


s he made his way toward 
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her through the huge assembly of fine people and bowed low over her hand. She was 
the loveliest perosn the Prince had ever seen in his whole life ! While everyone whispered 
excitedly about the enchanting, unknown guest, he stood, bedazzled, by her side. 
Through the night they danced. Cinderella was as light as a puff of thistledown ! 


In no time at all the clock in the tower began to strike twelve. With a start, Cinderella 
slipped out of her partner's arms and raced for the palace gates. She paused hardly at 
all when one of the little glass slippers flew off and lay twinkling in the dark grass. But the 
poor Prince, in pursuit, stopped. He picked it up and gently placed it in his velvet pocket 
Cinderella was far out of sight as he turned back, vowing to search every inch of the land 
to find the radiant princess who had so suddenly run away 


When Cinderella reached the courtyard, her coach was gone. Only a big pumpkin 
stood by the gates surrounded by squealing mice. And she was in rags No one noticed 
the little beggar who fled down the hill. Once safe inside her cottage, Cinderella curled 
up small on the hearth and slept. 


After a fanfare of trumpets next day, the King announced that the Prince had already 
set off to visit each home to find the one maiden who could wear the little glass slipper. 
All morning the stepsisters wiggled with toes uncertainly in their satin shoes. They did 
not even trouble to tell Cinderella the exciting news, until a page announced the arrival 
of the Prince, himself. Shooing Cinderella into the scullery the three women curtsied 
nervously. 


The mother purred sweetly, "Sir, these are my daughters who attended the ball.” 
To them she added, “Sit down, my dears,and try the slipper.” 


The page knelt and carefully tried each girl’s toot. The first sister's foot was too long 
and slim and wouldn't do at all. The second sister's foot was so plump that only her great 
toe would go in ! Flushed and angry, they fled to their room. 


“Have you no other daughters, Madame ?" the Prince inquired, rising to leave. 


“Well , no, not really, ” stammered the wicked woman, “no one at all, except a 
grimy little kitchen maid. Certainly she is of no interest to you, Milord.” 


“I ask that she be seen, '’ commanded the Prince. 


Unable to protest, the stepmother shoved Cinderella into the room. She stood with 
downcast eyes, lest the Prince recognise her in wretched rags and clumsy shoes. 


“Be seated, Miss,” said the page, while the two sisters, peering around the edge 
of their door snickered and sneered. 


Timidly, Cinderella thrust a bare foot into the tiny slipper. There was a gasp of 
surprise except from Cinderella , for of course it fitted to perfection, just as it had the 
evening before. Speechless, the Prince looked into Cinderella's eyes, and as she smiled, 
her tattered rags vanished again. Standing on the hearth was the Princess he truly loved, 
clad in her sparkling gown and laughing with delight at his astonishment! 


With a cry of joy, he carried her out of the humble cottage and lifted her on to his 
horse. Away they rode, leaving the three cross and ugly women shouting and quarrelling 
among themselves. 


-aioe — ` 
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Goodness knows what happened to them ! But gentle Cinderella and ber Prince 
had a long and happy life together. 


Now, the play you are going to read in Kenneth Lillington's dramatised version of 
the Cinderella tale told from the viewpoint of the ugly sisters. Everything, in this version, 
is seen in a different light. The sisters were really nice girls, Cinderella was a little beast 
the stepmother was a good sort and the Fairy Godmother an interfering old 
trouble-maker. The author felt that this would make a change from letting Cinderella win 


` every pantomime, and that it might be refreshing, for once, for the Prince to be a boy and 


the Ugly Sisters, girls. 


. 


Characters 
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HONORIA ü the Ugly Sisters 
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The Cinderella Story 
Prologue 


SCENE: A room in the Queen's Palace in the Kingdom of 
Sudonia. This scene should be played against a background of 
curtains, so that there is as little delay as possible between the 
Prologue and the Act. It may be furnished at the Producer's 
discretion, and should resemble a waiting room, with a settee 
and armchairs, etc., plus a small table bearing a telephone, rignt 


The PRESSMAN is seated in one of the armchairs, turning over 
the pages of a magazine. Middle-aged, experienced in his 
profession, he is nevertheless slightly overawed by the occasion, 
and is little nervous. The QUEEN’S SECRETARY enters, left 
PRESSMAN rises hopefully. The Secretary is elderly, angular, and 
dignified to the point of severity. She conveys infinite 
condescension in her very speech. 


SECRETARY : | am sorry, the Queen is still resting. | doubt whether she 
will be able to see you for some little while yet. 


PRESSMAN : | hope | may wait ? 

SECRETARY : Certainly : Her Majesty is always pleased to receive foreign 
journalists, especially those from a country as highly esteemed by 
Her Majesty as your own. She has instructed me to offer you some 
refreshment. Would that be acceptable ? 

PRESSMAN : Thank you—most kind —but I won't put you to that trouble 
| dined well at the airport. Er—you did say | might use your phone- 

SECRETARY : Of course : please do so whenever you like. 


PRESSMAN : Thank you : I'm greatly obliged. I'll do so right away. 
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[Nervously talkative ] | haven't seen much of Sudonia so far, 
naturally, but believe me l'm already deeply impressed with the way 
the personality of the fabulous Queen Cinderella dominates your 
country. A wonderful old lady, ma’am—! speak respectfully —a very 
wonderful old lady. Those great pictures of her in every 
square — they cry out to the foreign visitor of the love and devotion 
of your nation. 

SECRETARY [with the slightest trace of irony ]: Yes. They are calculated 
so to do. I 

PRESSMAN ` To be sure—a token to a royal lady who has long been a 
beautiful legend. | would like to say as much to my paper. 
And—would it be presuming too much, ma'am, to ask if you have 
any personal reminiscences of the Queen which | might quote ? 
You have been her secretary for so long — 

SECRETARY : | am afraid | cannot do that. Her Majesty has servants: she 
does not have them interviewed. 


PRESSMAN : I'm sorry— | meant no offence. 
` SECRETARY [less coldly ] : Please don't apologize. The request was 
i natural. l'm sorry | can't grant it. [After a slight pause ] The Queen 


likes to make personally all statements to the press which concern 
herself. She is thus in less danger of being ...... misrepresented. 


PRESSMAN : Ah.... Very wise. 
SECRETARY [dryly ] : It is indeed. And now if you will excuse me, I will 


leave you to your telephone call. | will return as soon as ever Her 
Majesty is pleased to receive you. 


PRESSMAN : Thank you very much indeed, ma'am. [Exit SECRETARY. 
He goes to phone. ] Operator—| want an overseas call, please, to 
the Republic of Erstwile....thanks.... Hallo ? ...... Yes, please, | want 
Mayhem 4747... Yes, l'II hold on... 


[Enter LAVINIA. She-is a white-haired, sweet old lady of sixty-nine. ] 
LAVINIA [in an excited whisper] : Honoria ! It's him ! Come quickly ! 
HONORIA [in a fruity contralto, off | : Good ! I'm coming. 


[Enter HONORIA. Seventy-one, she is stouter and redder-faced 
than Lavinia, but yet a handsome women. J 


PRESSMAN [at phone ] : Hallo ? ... Yes, it's me all right. Yes, I'm right 
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inside the palace. | want a stenographer — Millie for preference... 
Ah, Millie ? ... You know who's speaking, don't you ? ... Well, look, 
| haven't seen Queen Cinderella yet, and it may be some time 
before | do, so we'll put in a column about Sudonia Celebrates 
Cinderella's Anniversary... Am | impressed ? | was never so moved 
in my life... No, really, I’m serious—these huge crowds ~ all SO 
happy, all rejoicing... You wish you were here ? All right, l'II bring 
you next time... what ? Oh, well, naturally, I'll bring my wife as well 
... Yes, all right, dear, but this is an expensive call : let's get to work, 
shall we ? Ready ? Good ... | | o 
[He sees the sisters, who are by now on either side of him. | Na, 
wait a bit, Millie—I think I'm summoned l'II call you back— 

LAVINIA : No—no—do go on— f 

PRESSMAN : Millie !— Millie !... Oh, she’s rung off. 

LAVINIA : Oh, | am sorry. That was our fault, I'm afraid. 

PRESSMAN : It’s of no consequence, | assure you. Did you ladies wish 
to speak to me ? 

LAVINIA [with a glance at her sister ] : Well, as a matter of fact we did—but 
we'd get into dreadful trouble if anyone found out. 

HONORIA : We're going to risk that. | believe you are a journalist, sir ? 

PRESSMAN : Yes, from the Erstwile Daily World. 

HONORIA : Well, the Erstwile Daily world can have the story of a lifetime 
straight from the horse’s mouth, if you care to hear it. 

PRESSMAN : That’s generous of you ma’am but to whom have | the 
honour of speaking ? 

LAVINIA : We, sir, are the legitimate daughters of Cinderella's stepmother. 

PRESSMAN : The daughters—but, | say, that means you must be— 

LAVINIA [gently ] : Well ? What must we be 2 

PRESSMAN : Well—excuse me, but—the Ugly Sisters ! 


HONORIA : Quite right. We're the Ugly Sisters—fifty years older now, and 
a bit shop-soiled. 


PRESSMAN : But, really—you embarrass me, ladies — 


HONORIA : It's been embarrassing for us, too, being called Ugly all our 
lives. Rather discouraging to any Possible beau, you know. 
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PRESSMAN : But this is amazing ! You are not ugly—in fact, if | may say 
so— 


HONORIA : Oh, don't bother, we're past caring . All the same, you've 
learned something new—the Ugly Sisters aren't ugly. And fifty 
years ago we were even less so—I was a bit hefty, but a healthy 
specimen, and Lavinia here was a sweetheart. The Prince was 
crazy about her. 


PRESSMAN : Who ? The late King, you mean ? 

LAVINIA : That's right. The one who married Cinderella. 

PRESSMAN : He was in actual fact in love with you ? 

LAVINIA : He said he was, and I’ve never had reason to doubt his word. 

PRESSMAN : Then why- ? 

LAVINIA : Ah, it’s a long story. 

PRESSMAN : It must be. Very different from the one that’s gone round 
the world all these years. 

LAVINIA : Round the world ? So far, really ? 

PRESSMAN : Yes, indeed. It’s even reached Britain. 

HONORIA : Britain ? a 

PRESSMAN : A small island off the coasts of Europe. 

HONORIA : Never heard of it. 

PRESSMAN : Dreadful place—the natives charge at one another in 
chariots with knives sticking out of the wheels, I'm told—but even 
they have their own primitive version of the Cinderella legend. 

LAVINIA : The Authorized Version. 

PRESSMAN : There’s only one legend, to my knowledge. 


HONORIA : That's just it. We never leave this palace. We've seen many 
journalists here, but we've never been able to get at them before. 
Been past caring, too. No use raking up old scores. But now that 
we're in sight of the grave— 

PRESSMAN : Come, come— 

LAVINIA : Honoria’s right. She’s seventy-one and I'm sixty-nine. That 
doesn't leave us so long. 

HONORIA : Now, as | say, we realize that our time's running out, we feel 
that we must tell the truth to someone. 
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LAVINIA : You will listen, won't you ? 
PRESSMAN : Of course I'll listen, but — 


LAVINIA : That is nice of you. We love talking. Well, now, you must imagine 
that we are fifty years younger—not much more than girls— 


[The lights fade slowly. } 


HONORIA [removing her grey wig ] : Our hair wasn't grey-mine was 
brown. 


LAVINIA [removing her wig ] : Mine was golden- ° 


HONORIA [removing her housecoat ] ` Our clothes were in the height of 
fashion — | 


LAVINIA [removing her houseccat] : That they were — 
PRESSMAN : Yes ? 
LAVINIA : Well, now—one morning U came into the kitchen—Cinderella 
sitting in the fireplace, as usual—moping— 
SLOW CURTAIN 


Scene Two. 


The Baroness’s Kitchen. CINDERELLA in rags," huddles in the 
chimney-corner, right. She is a slight, pretty girl, with great wistful 
eyes. Her normal expression is petulant, but she can resort to 
spaniel like pathos when necessary. Enter LAVINIA. Not seeing 
CINDERELLA, she goes cautiously to the door and peeps out. 


CINDERELLA : Your shoes are under the table, Lavinia. 


LAVINIA [starting violently ] : Oh! Cinders, you startled me. | didn't see 
you. 


CINDERELLA : Your shoes—they’re under the table. 
LAVINIA [a trifle bewildered ] : My shoes ? Oh, yes, so they are. 
CINDERELLA : I've cleaned them for you. 


LAVINIA : Oh, Oh yes, so you have. Well, thanks. It really wasn't 
necessary, you know— but still, thanks. 


CINDERELLA : And what do you wish me to do for you now ? 
LAVINIA : Do ? Nothing. 
CINDERELLA : Yes, yes, you must let me serve you 
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LAVINIA : Cinders, please don't talk like that. It makes one feel awkward. 
Why ever should you keep doing things for me ? I'm perfectly 
capable of looking after myself. 

CINDERELLA : You know that my position here — 

LAVINIA : Now, look here. You know jolly well that Mother, with her 
desperate longing to be strictly fair, has always favoured you just 
because you're not her daughter, so for goodness’ sake don't talk 
such rubbish. 

CINDERELLA : Abuse me, go on : | can’t defend myself. 

LAVINIA : Oh-! Cinders, | honestly believe you're ill. Mentally ill, | mean. 
No one normal would behave as you do—dressing like that when 
you've got a trunkful of decent frocks upstairs, and acting the poor 
little slavey to everyone's embarrassment. Don't you think you 
might have a—a persecution complex, or something? We're 
studying that sort of thing at college now, and | assure you that 
some people— 

CINDERELLA : It isn't kind, frightening me with terms | can't 
understand —taking advantage of your superior education. | don't 
go to college — 

LAVINIA [angrily ] : And why not ? Because you played the little ninny at 
school, that's why, and funked all your exams pretending to be ill. 

CINDERELLA : | see. | was pretending then, but now, to suit your 

- convenience, I’m really ill. 

LAVINIA : You're deliberately twisting my words, you know you are ! 
CINDERELLA : l'm afraid l'm not clever enough to follow that, Lavinia 
dear. Perhaps if | had the advantages of a higher education. 
LAVINIA : Perhaps then you'd see what a beastly little poseuse you are ! 
CINDERELLA : How valuable ! And I'd meet all kinds of interesting people, 
too, wouldn't | ? Rich ones, too, and great—like the Prince. 

LAVINIA : You leave the Prince out of this ! 

CINDERELLA : Oh, yes, of course— | shouldn't have mentioned him, 
should |? As his fellow-undergraduate, | suppose you have a major 
claim to him ? 

LAVINIA : How dare you ! How dare you ! 


CINDERELLA : Oh, I'm sorry if 've touched a tender spot. | should have 
known why you were looking so anxiously out of that door. We're 
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expecting a royal visit, are we ? 


LAVINIA : We, my good Cinderella, are expecting nothing. What | may do 
is my own business. 


CINDERELLA [by now wholly venomous ]: But mightn't it be a little 
awkward, doing your billing and cooing with your ragged poor 
relation huddling in the cinders, watching you ? I’m sure the Prince 
wouldn't approve. They tell me he’s a very idealistic young man 
and an ardent social reformer. [The GODMOTHER, unseen by 
LAVINIA, but seen by CINDERELLA enters. CINDERELLA 
immediately changes her tone to one of meek submissiveness | 

LAVINIA : Why, you rotten little bitch ! 

CINDERELLA : Please, dear sister, don’t abuse me so. 


LAVINIA : Oh, for Heaven's sake don't go back on that tack again. Abuse 
you ! If you dare open your mouth again I-I’ll take that ridiculous 
broom of yours and break it over your head. 

CINDERELLA [piteously ] : Oh, no, no! Oh won't someone help me 

I please ? I 

GODMOTHER [stepping forward ] : Don't be frightened, my darling. 
[Both girls start, Lavinia in genuine, Cinderella in feigned surprise. 
to Lavinia ] Ah, you didn't expect me to come in through the 
kitchen, did you, miss ? Yes, you may well blush, my girl. | heard 
what you were saying. A fine way to speak to your sister ! 

LAVINIA : Godmother—you don't understand- 


GODMOTHER : | think | can understand what | hear with my own ears, 
Lavinia. | never heard anything like it in my life— cursing like a 
harridan and threatening the child with violence — 


CINDERELLA : Please, Godmother, | don't think dear Lavinia quite knew 
what she was saying. 


LAVINIA : l jolly well did, 


GODMOTHER : Indeed ! Cinderella, my poor sweet forgiving lamb, what 
can you know of the Seven Deadly Sins ? You know to which sin | 
refer, Lavinia ? Wrath, my girl, wrath—yes, and Pride and Envy too, 
l'Il be bound . Well, you're not too big for me to give you a good 
smacking, my lady, so take care ! 


-LAVINIA [beside herself with fury ] : You try it, that's all ! You damned well 


—s, 


| 
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try it! 
[Enter BARONESS : matronly, charming, competent. | 

BARONESS : Whatever is this commotion all about ? 

GODMOTHER : Ask Lavinia. She has so far cursed and sworn like a navy 
at both myself and this poor child, and has threatened both of us 
with violence. | | 

BARONESS : Oh, Lavinia, really — f 

GODMOTHER : ‘Oh, Lavinia, really !' | know what I'd do if she were my 
child. 

LAVINIA : Mother, please — 

BARONESS [mildly ] : Lavinia, it's always silly to lose your temper. It puts 
you in the wrong whether you're there or not. And that scene | 
overheard was rather vulgar, wasn't it ? 

LAVINIA : I'm sorry, Mother. [She begins to leave kitchen .] 

CINDERELLA [sweetly ] : Lavinia, dear, do take your shoes. I’ve cleaned 
them for you. 

LAVINIA : In that case | wouldn't be seen dead in them. [Exit. ] 

GODMOTHER : Oh! You saw that ? Is there no way this poor little thing 
can appease the vixen ? Why, it’s pathetic ! 

BARONESS : Yes, very. Cinderella, why exactly did you clean Lavinia’s 
shoes ? Buttons would have done them for her, if she’d wanted him 
to. After all, we pay him for that sort of thing. 

CINDERELLA : No, no, Stepmother, | wouldn't like to give any more work 
to dear, faithful Buttons. 

BARONESS : Dear, faithful Buttons has a cushy job here, and well you 
know it. But in any case, lm sure Lavinia would clean her own 
shoes, if necessary. She's not lazy, to my knowledge. And now, 
Cinders, my dear,.| want you to do something for me. 

CINDERELLA : [jumping up ] : Certainly, Stepmother dear ! 

GODMOTHER : | hope you’re not overworking the child, Letitia ! 

BARONESS : | hope that you will allow me to run my own family, 
Lysistrata : [To Cinderella ] It's just this—will you please go upstairs 
and change into some respectable clothes ? Those you have on 


are a disgrace. a 
CINDERELLA [with some reluctance ] : If you wish it, Stepmother. 
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BARONESS : Of course | wish it. You look like a tramp. Run along, now 

GODMOTHER : Come, my darling, |'ll help you choose your dress If I’m 
allowed to, of course. 

BARONESS : Of course, of course. [Exeunt GODMOTHER and 
CINDERELLA.] And perhaps you might choose a nice windowsill 
and throw yourself off it. [Sighing.] Oh, dear. families ! [Enter 
HONORIA.} 

Hallo, dear. How did the hockey practice go ? 

HONORIA : Well, the new lot are just about as bad es they could be 
without being actually armless or legless. | came in this way 
because my shoes are filthy. 

BARONESS : Are they ? Well, will you please clean them as soon as 
possible ? 

HONORIA : Yes, all right. why ? 

BARONESS : If you don't, Cinderella will probably decide to serve you, 
as she puts it, by cleaning them for you, and | want to avoid that. 

HONORIA : Oh, Lord ! is she still playing that game ? 

BARONESS : She is. 

HONORIA : | wonder what she’s up to ? Perhaps she’s a bootfetichist. 

BARONESS : You psychology students ! Whatever's a boot-whatever- 
you-said ? | 

HONORIA : Boot-fetichist. Well, it's a person who craves to clean other 


people's shoes, owing to a morbid affliction of the nerves—nearly 
always sexual. A perversion, in popular terminology. 


BARONESS : Oh, | see. No, | don’t think Cinderella’s one of those. 
HONORIA : Some sort of exhibitionist, anyway. 
BARONESS: Yes, she was exhibiting altogether too much in those awful 


rags she put on this morning. | sent her to change. | wish | knew 
what she’s up to. 


[A knock at the door .] 
HONORIA : That'll be Buster. 
BARONESS : Do you mean the Prince ? 


HONORIA : Yes. He's come for Lavinia. [Calli f 
Lavinia ! he's here ! [Calling at Wings left. | 
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BARONESS [as the knock is repeated]: Let him wait. This friendship 
worries me. The daughter of a minor Baron is never going to make 
a Queen, and | don't want my girl's heart broken. 


HONORIA : Oh, they're just good pals. 
BARONESS : Oh! Don't they teach you about people at that college ? 
[Enter LAVINIA. ]} 


HONORIA [to LAVINIA] : He’s arrived. [Heavy knocking] | say, your eyes 
are all red. 


LAVINIA : Hay fever. 


HONORIA [doubtfully]: Rotten luck, old girl. [Exeunt HONORIA and 
BARONESS. ] 


[Lavinia opens door] 


PRINCE [entering]: Hallo, darling ! | thought you were all out. 
[Taking her shoulders.] Hey, what's this ? Have you been crying? 


LAVINIA : No. 

PRINCE : Yes, you have. What's upset you ? The sweet little step-sister 
again ? 

LAVINIA : Yes. 

PRINCE : What complex has she got now ? 

LAVINIA : | don’t know. She's taken to dressing in rags. 

PRINCE : Go on? A form of masochism, perhaps? 

LAVINIA : She just likes drawing attention to herself. 

PRINCE : Well, forget her. [Taking her in his arms.] | have sensational 
news- 

LAVINIA [repulsing him]: No, Buster. No, don't: 

PRINCE : What's this ? You really are upset, aren't you ? 


LAVINIA : Buster, I’ve got to talk seriously to you. | know we're just good 
friends and there's nothing in it and all that, but I'm a human being, 
and | just can't- 


PRINCE : Who says there's nothing in it ? Pause} Who are just good 
friends ? | love you. Is that clear ? | love you, and want to marry 


you. 
LAVINIA : Don't be an idiot. 
PRINCE : Now look here 
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LAVINIA : You're so irresponsible ! How long do you think this- charade 
of being an ordinary college boy is going to last ? You're the future 
king, Buster; you know jolly well you can t marry me. You'll marry 
royalty and settle down to producing sons and heirs. They won't 
be my children ! They won't be mine! 

PRINCE : Ah, but— 

LAVINIA : No, I'll be lucky to be one of Her Majesty s ladies-in-waiting. 
Ha, l'Il lace her beastly stays so tight she'll go black in the face! Or 
does a lady-in-waiting do that sort of thing ? 

PRINCE : May | please get a word in edgeways ? 

LAVINIA [subdued ] : Sorry. 

PRINCE : Will you please listen carefully while | speak in words of one 
syllable ? I'm going to marry you—if you'll have me. 

LAVINIA : Oh, Buster, darling. 

PRINCE : It’s like this. My father's a democrat. That's why lm an 
irresponsible student at a public university. He wants a 
grandchild ; he’s getting on, you know. So—/ must get married. 
We're agreed that’s essential. A State-arranged marriage with 
foreign royalty ? Not a bit of it. Father's a democrat and a patriot. 

LAVINIA : Well ? 

PRINCE : Well : he proposes to hold a Royal Ball which any girl in the 
kingdom may attend, and to marry me to the one | dance with the 
most. : 

LAVINIA [laughing in spite of herself] : Oh, but that’s preposterous ! How 
many million girls do you expect to entertain ? 

PRINCE : Ah, his democratic spirit is well in check, really. No one of rank 
tower than a Baronetcy may.attend. 

LAVINIA : Oh. 

PRINCE : But that let's you in, doesn't it ? 

LAVINIA [breathlessly ] : When is this ball, Buster ? 

PRINCE : Any week now. I'm going to dance with you so persistently that 
they'll take us for Siamese twins. 

LAVINIA : Oh !-Oh ! no, it’s too good to be true ..... Darling, l'm going to 
cry. 

PRINCE [tenderly ] : What, again ? You're not one ofthese weepy women, 
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| hope ? A Queen must wear a smile, you know. 

LAVINIA : Don't make fun, Buster, not now. 

PRINCE : Where is your mother ? | want to tell her about this. | have a 
feeling she doesn't trust me, and I'd like my future mother-in-law 
to know I'm on the square. 

LAVINIA : Ought you to ? | mean, are you absolutely certain about it, 
Buster ? Because— 

PRINCE : Of course, of course I’m certain. Where is she ? 

LAVINIA : Somewhere in the house. 

PRINCE : Come on, then. | mustn't stay long, or the blasted newspaper 
men will track me here, and | don’t want that to happen. Mustn’t 
let it be thought that my democratic marriage is a frame-up. 

LAVINIA : Slip out through the kiichen again. 

PRINCE : Yes, | will. come on. [Exeunt both ] 

[Slight pause. Enter GODMOTHER AND CINDERELLA, who is 
wearing a pretty frock. ] 

GODMOTHER : Now, don't you let them force you into that nasty 
chimney-corner again, my darling. 

CINDERELLA : I'm afraid they will, Godmother dear. They'll make me take 
this frock off, too. Stepmother only told me to put it on to impress 
you. 

GODMOTHER : Oh, you poor, poor child. Is there nothing | can do to help 
you ? 

CINDERELLA : Just one tiny thing, dear Godmother. 

[Her voice, though still meek, has a note of purpose which the 
Godmother has never heard before. | ` 

GODMOTHER [curiously ] : And what is it, my love ? 

_ CINDERELLA : Will you please go out and collect as many Press 

| photographers as you can, and bring them here ? 

GODMOTHER : But, my darling, really—what a strange request ! 
‘CINDERELLA [sweetly, but with significance ] : The Prince is in this 
house, Godmother, dear. 
GODMOTHER [after a longish pause | : Cinderella — 


CINDERELLA : Yes ? 
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GODMOTHER : If-if you should ever find yourself... in a suddenly 
exalted position ..... my dearest girl... you wouldn't forget your old 
Godmother, would you, pet ? 

CINDERELLA [steadily ] : If ever that happened-— she would also be inan 
exalted position, dearest Godmother. - 

GODMOTHER [decisively ] : I'll do what you wish at once. 

CINDERELLA [as GODMOTHER turns to go J : And, Godmother. dear. 
when you return, will you ring the front door bell. and then bring 
the photographers round here to the kitchen as soon as you 
can? 

GODMOTHER : l will, my darling . [Exit | 

CINDERELLA [hard as nails ] : And don't bungle it, you old cow. [Enter 
PRINCE ] 

CINDERELLA [sinking to the floor in a curtsy ] : Your Highness. 

PRINCE [coolly ] : Hallo, Cinderella. Don't do that, it's not necessary 
Excuse me, won't you. I'm just off. 

CINDERELLA : Of course, your Highness. The photographers are waiting 
for you. 

PRINCE [startled ] : Are they ? Where ? 

CINDERELLA : Outside. 

PRINCE : Hell ! Do they know I'm here ? 

CINDERELLA : | don’t think they're certain, your Highness. They seem to 
be just hanging about in hope. 

PRINCE : Fools ! Have they nothing better to do ? Well, they mustn't see 
me, that’s certain. If you'll allow me, I'll wait here for a while. 

CINDERELLA : Of course, your Highness. Please sit down. l'Il go back to 
my chimney-corner, out of your way. 


PRINCE : But- [Curiously | | say, must you ? There seem to be plenty of 
chairs to sit on. 


cele q : | belong in the chimney—corner, your Highness. It is my 
place. 
PRINCE : How peculiar. Won't that nice dress get dirty ? 


CINDERELLA : This dress ? Oh, It's not me, this dress—just disguise for 
the poor thing | am. l'Il take it off. 
[Pulls dress over her head.) 
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PRINCE [alarmed ] : Here-.steady— 
CINDERELLA [now seen to be wearing her rags underneath | = There, 
your Highness. I'm now dressed as | ought to be—in my rags. 
PRINCE [sharply ] : But why on earth should you be ? No one wants you 
to. Why do you carry on like this ? 
[CINDERELLA stares piteously at him for several moments. She then 
. speaks with a startling change of tone. ] 


CINDERELLA : Oh, you're right, you're right ! [Throwing herself into a 
chair, burying her head in her arms. ] l'm a beastly little poseuse, 
that’s what | am ! | hate myself! [ Sobbing | | hate myself! 


PRINCE [troubled }: Oh, please, don't distress yourself—I'm sorry— 


CINDERELLA [passionately ] : No, no, you're right ! | just act like this to 
upset everyone, and | hate myself for it ! They're all so good to me 
here—Stepmother—the girls—especially Lavinia, she’s sweet to 
me-—and this is how | repay them ! | hate my self ! 


PRINCE: Well, that’s hard luck, byt surely you can stop it if you want to, 
can't you ? 

CINDERELLA : That's just it, | can't! Haven't you heard of cases like 
mine ? You're a psychologist—a brilliant student— 

PRINCE : I’m not, you know. l'Il be lucky to get a third—class. 


CINDERELLA : Still, you know all about psychology. Don't you think | 
might have a—a—persecution complex, or something ? 


PRINCE : Well, yes, that’s possible. 
CINDERELLA : Then will you please, please tell me how to lose it ? 


PRINCE : I’m afraid | can’t. We're still doing theory; haven't tackled 
therapy yet. Honoria might help. She’s done therapy. 


CINDERELLA : Ah, no: my relationship with Honoria is too subjective. 
You do see that ? 

PRINCE : | see your point. Well, you could come to see us at the college. 

CINDERELLA: And be pulled about by all the students ? 1 should be even 
more maladjusted than ever. 

PRINCE : Well, | don't know... Do you have any dreams ? We're just doing 
dreams. 

CINDERELLA : Dreams ? Oh yes. Full of strange symbols. 
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PRINCE : That's the ticket. Tell me one. 

CINDERELLA : I'm sitting in the chimney-corner, and there are mice 
playing round my feet. There's a huge pumpkin on the table — 

PRINCE [Soberly ]: Significant. That's significant. 

CINDERELLA: Yes. Morbid, isn't it ? 

PRINCE : Very. Go on. 

CINDERELLA : The house is empty. My sisters and Stepmother have gone 
off to a Ball, laughing and jeering at me because | must stay al 
home in my rags. ! am weeping. Suddenly my God mother appears 
before me— i 

PRINCE : Ah ! Huggish ? A figure of horror ? 

CINDERELLA : Funnily enough, no. She comes as a Fairy, beautiful and 
radiant. 

PRINCE : But still-recognizable ? 

CINDERELLA : Yes. 

PRINCE : A miracle of the Unconscious Mind. 

CINDERELLA : She smiles, and waves her wand. Everything is 
transformed ! lm wearing a superb evening gown, and glass 
slippers : the mice turn into horses, and the pumpkin into a 
magnificent golden coach, which positively fills the room. There 


are some frogs that turn into coachmen. And there it is, my coach 
and four, ready to take me to the Ball— 


PRINCE : How do you get it out of the kitchen ? 
CINDERELLA [ just a little impatiently ]: Oh, really, | don’t know. This is 
a dream, you know. Anyway, I’m taken to the Ball, all evening |'m 
_ dancing with a rich, handsome young man. He is in love with me. 


We dance and dance; then we sit one out; he takes my hand; 
passion rises— 


_ PRINCE : | say. Yes ? 
CINDERELLA : Then the clock strikes twelve. 
PRINCE [ disappointed ]: Oh. Does that matter ? 


CINDERELLA : Yes, it seems very important. I'm seized with panic. | jump 
up and run away, and then I’m running, running back home in my 
rags, with one glass slipper missing .. and then | wake up. 
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PRINCE : H'm. The symbol of the shoe is very persistent, isn't it ? 
CINDERELLA : Yes. I'm waiting for the shoe to be on the other foot. 
PRINCE : I’m not sure. | follow that. 

CINDERELLA : | hope you will, in time. 

PRINCE : Well, let's think about this. My analysis, | think, would be that 
yours is a case of wish fulfilment, strongly enforced with 
inferiority-complex. 

CINDERELLA : Marvellous! But the cure, your Highness? The 
treatment ? 

PRINCE : You've got me there. 

CINDERELLA : Hypnosis, do you think ? 

PRINCE : Perhaps. 

CINDERELLA : Can you hypnotize people ? 

PRINCE: I've never tried. I’ve seen it done. 

CINDERELLA : How is it done ? 

PRINCE : Oh, well, the hypnotist stares into the patient’s eyes—like 
this—and repeats some phrase over and over again, you know, 
like, ‘You’re going to sleep and forget, sleep and forget, sleep and 
forget’ —see ? 

CINDERELLA [drowsily ] : | see. 

PRINCE : Mind you, it takes an expert to bring it off . [with sudden alarm. ] 
Here, are you all right ? [Snaps fingers before her face.] Cinderella 
! Cinderella, wake up ! Good Lord, | haven't the faintest idea how 
to get you out of this ! Cinderella ! Stand up! Snap out of it ! 
[CINDERELLA rises, arms outstretched, as if sleep-walking, and 
advances upon him.] Shades of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice ! 
[Dodging round table. ] Whoever would have thought you'd drop 


: off as easily as that ! 
[Sound of the front door bell. CINDERELLA quickens her pace. | 
Cinderella— There's someone coming— please wake up ! 
[He takes her shoulders and shakes her. gingerly. She responds 
by wrapping him tightly in her arms. As this happens, the door 
opens, and the GODMOTHER enters with a crowd of Press 
photographers. There should be as many of these as possible. ] 


CINDERELLA : Of course l'Il marry you- darling ? 
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[Kisses him on the mouth. The photographers, uttering cries of 

joy, are taking pictures from every conceivable angle. | 
GODMOTHER [Sinking into a low curtsy | : Oh, your Highness ! Oh, 

Cinderella, my dear, my very dear girl ! 

[Enter BARONESS, HONORIA, and LAVINIA. ] 


BARONESS What in the name of goodness— 

HONORIA [together]  : Well, l'm dashed- 

LAVINIA Buster!!! | 

PRINCE [over Cinderella’s shouider |: Now look here, | can explain 
everything- . 


A PHOTOGRAPHER : Please, your Highness. Your story ! 
[ General eager chorus from photographers. | 

PRINCE [wildly, wrestling with Cinderella ] : Get out! Ge. vui, you lot! 

PHOTOGRAPHER : Yes, your Highness ! At once, ycur Highness ! Come 
on, fellows, we've got the pictures ! 

GODMOTHER [shepherding them out ] : I'll tell you everything, 
gentlemen—the whole romance, from start to finish ! 

PRINCE : Don’t you say anything ‘d’ you hear ? Don't you— 
A [grieved and furious] : Isn't it-rather late to start shouting 
now ? 

PRINCE : Late ? Shouting ? Are you all mad here ? Can't anyone pull 
this—this psychopath off me ? 

CINDERELLA : Darling ! 

LAVINIA [struggling with her ] : Let him go ! Let him go ! 

HONORIA : Steady on, old girl ! | mean to say— 

BARONESS [imperiously | : Be quiet ! Be quiet, all of you ! [Abrupt 

. Silence. CINDERELLA releases Prince, who sinks to the floor] 

= your Highness : you have, you say, something to explain to 
us? 

PRINCE [temporarily unhinged ] : Yes. She went for a ride in a pumpkin- 

HONORIA : Isi `` a limerick or something ? 

PRINCE: draw! | mice— 


LAVINIA : [to Cinderella, furiously | : He’s gone mad ! What have you 
done to him ? 


r] 


(0 
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PRINCE : One glass slipper—very significant — 
LAVINIA [sobbing ]: He’s mad ! He's mad ! 


PRINCE [with a burst of anger |: I’m not mad, confound you ! 
PRINCE i Will you listen- 

HONORIA [together ]: Steady, old girl, 

BARONESS I I can't make head or tail of— 
LAVINIA . Stop saying ‘steady old girl'—! 


[ Sudden silence. ] 


CINDERELLA [sweetly poisonous |: | think, you know, you'd all better 
listen to me. 
[Silence again.| 
Infact, uniess I’m much mistaken, you're all going to be listening 
to me from now on. The shoe’s on the other foot, your Highness; 
do you follow me? on the other foot ...... 


SLOW CURTAIN 
Epilogue 


SCENE : as in Prologue, Pressman, Lavinia, Honoria, discovered. 

LAVINIA : Well, that’s not the whole story, but it was the beginning of the 
end. Pictures of Cinderella embracing the Prince appeared in every 
paper in the kingdom, and what was described as ‘the full story’ 
filled them all. 

HONORIA : They differed from paper to paper, the stories. 

LAVINIA : Yes, but they all made the same point : the Prince was going 
to marry Cinderella. 

PRESSMAN : But what did the Prime have to say ? 

HONORIA : What did his father have to say ! He nearly had apoplexy. 

LAVINIA : Yes, he talked of banishing us all, and the Prince with us. It was 
2 anxious period for Cindereila. Then she got an audience with 

im. 
PRESSMAN : And talked him round ? 


LAVINIA : In about ten minutes. We'd underrated her, you know. What a 
saleswoman ! 
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PRESSMAN : True . She's sold herself to the whole world 

LAVINIA : Anyway, the King was charmed with her. Called her his little 
daughter, and said that no son of his was going to betray the trust 
of an innocent maiden. 

HONORIA : The Prince's face was a picture. 

LAVINIA : Yes : A Stag At Bay. What could he do ? You don't throw away 
a kingdom lightly, and he either had to do that or marry Cinderella. 

PRESSMAN : So the fabulous Ball never really took place ? 

LAVINIA : Oh, yes, it did. Shall | ever forget that night ' 

HONORIA : Cinderella’s Engagement Ball, it was. The high-spot was her 
speech. 

LAVINIA : Yes, she actually had the impudence to tell them that idiotic 
dream of hers about pumpkins and mice and things, and how it 
had all come true, and—do you know— 

PRESSMAN : | know. Before you could look round, everyone believed it 
had really happened. - 

LAVINIA : Yes : how did you guess ? 

PRESSMAN : I've been a journalist for thirty years. | know what people 
will believe. What became of you two ? 

HONORIA : We were commanded by the Queen, our stepsister, to live in 


the Palace. An act of regal forgiveness, said the papers. She didn't 
want us out of her sight. 


PRESSMAN : And the Godmother ? 

HONORIA : Ah, she died soon afterwards. She was poisoned. 
[pause. ] She knew too much, you know. 

PRESSMAN [appalled ]: Good God ! 
[The telephone rings. ] 

HONORIA : Hallo ? Yes, he’s here. Hold on, please. It’s for you. 
PRESSMAN [taking phone ]: Thank you. | can’t get over the cruelty of 
making you live in the same house with the man you loved. 
LAVINIA : It may be that Cinderella made a mistake in doing that. The 

Prince was very much in love with me, you know, always was. Do 


answer that phone, now—it's your paper. Tell them the truth. 
Goodbye. 
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PRESSMAN : Goodbye, ladies, and thank you very much. [Exeunt 
SISTERS. ] Hallo? ... Yes, speaking .. who ? The editor ? .. No, sir, 
| haven't got my interview yet ... Well, I'm sorry, but | can't tell the 
Queen to get a move on, can | ?.......... Have | anything to give you 
to get on with ? Yes, enough to send us to war with Sudonia, | 
should think. That business about the mice turning into 
horses—seems to be phoney, after all. I've always had my doubts, 
haven't you ? Well, look : briefly : Cinderella has been debunked. 
She was the ugly sister, not the other two. One of the sisters seems 
to have been the late King’s mistress, by the way. How s that to be 
getting on with ? .. What ? Oh, | see. We dare not print anything 
controversial. You want the usual legend plus trimmings ... Yes, | 
understand. Best to be on the safe side.... [Enter SECRETARY. | 
Just one moment, sir. 

SECRETARY : Her Majesty will see you now. 


PRESSMAN : Thank you very much. [/nto phone ] Well, I'm going to see 
the Queen now. ........ Yes, as soon as | can. The old sweet story ... 
Nothing altered. Very good, sir ..Yes .. .Yes, sir... Yes. Goodbye 
for now. [Replaces phone. ] Lead on, ma'am. | am ready to be 
enchanted. I I | 


[They go out as the CURTAIN falls. ] 
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Glossary 


Prologue 
angular 


legend 


contralto 
beau (pronounced;/beu) 
raking up 


moping 
huddles 
slavey 
complex 


ninny 

funked 

poseuse 

(pronounced:/ peu'ze:z/) 
harridan 

navvy 


vixen 
fetichist 


hay fever 
masochism 


charade 
(pronounced:/ e'ra:d)/ 


stays 

get a word in edgeways 
preposterous 

Siamese twins 


on the square 
curtsy 


(here) introductory part of a play f 

(of persons) with the shape of the bones showing 
under the skin 

old story handed down from the past especially 
one of doubtful truth. 

the lowest musical voice in women 

man who pays great attention to women 

bringing to people's knowledge (something 
forgotten, especially something which it is better 
not to recall to memory) 

giving oneself up to sadness or low spirits 

draws the knees up to the body 

young servant girl (especially in a boardinghouse) 
(abnormal) mental state which is the,result of past 
expériences or suppressed tendencies 

tool; simpleton 

tried to escape doing something because of fear 
(fem.) person who behaves in an affected way 
hoping to impress people 

worn-out, bad-tempered old woman 

unskilled workman employed in making roads, 
railways, canals, etc., where digging is necessary 
(here)bad-tempered quarrelsome woman 

person who foolishly gives excessive attention or 
respect to something ` 

disease affecting nose and throat caused by pollen 
(dust) from various plants. 

mental disorder which causes a sufferer to get 
pleasure from (self-inflicted) pain or humiliation 
game in which a word is guessed by the onlookers 
after the word itself, and each syllable of it in 
turn,have been suggested by acting a litte play 
(now rather old-fashioned name for) corset or 
tight-fitting undergarment. 

(here) say something when a very talkative person 
is, for a moment, silent 

completely contrary to reason or sense 

two persons joined together from birth 

fair, honest 


movement of respect (bending the knees) made 
by women (e.g. to king) 


therapy ye ot curative medical treatment 


haggish : like a hag(ugly old woman, especially one who 
i does, or is thought to do, evi) ` 
hypnosis : state like deep sleep in which a person's acts may 
, be controlled by another person 

gingerly : cautiously 

psychopath : person suffering from emotional derangement, but 
` with no specific mental disorder 

limerick : nonsense poem of five lines 

apoplexy : loss of power to feel, move, think, usually caused 
r by injury to blood-vessels in the brain 

Stag At Bay Š male deer forced to face its attackers and 


showing defiance; (fig.) person in a desperate 
position, compelled to struggle fiercely 


phoney : {slang)sham; unreal; not genuine 

debunked : (collog.) revealed the truth about (a person, idea, 
etc., by stripping away false sentiment, traditions, 
etc., ; : 

trimmings i something used for decoration or ornament 


Comprehension 


Prologue 


1. 


2. 


Why is the Pressman a little nervous and overawed by the occasion ? What is 
striking about the speech of the Queen's Secretary ? What is she suggesting by 
her very formal manner of speaking ? How do you know that the Pressman has 
just arrived in Sudonia ? What particular feature of the Sudonian people seems 
to have impressed him ? To which country does he himself belong ? 


What is outstanding about the behaviour of the Ugly Sisters ? Is it their 


girlishness ? Does this appear out of’place in the two old women ? Does the 
Pressman find them ugly now ? Who was the late king actually in love with, 
Cinderella or Lavinia ? What is the indication that the Cinderella legend has 
become well known in the world ? Does the Pressman consider Britain a civilised 
place ? Why not ? 


Scene Two 


3. 


Does Lavinia wish to be served by Cinderella ? What appears to be the reason 
for Cinderella being embarrassingly helpful to the family ? How is she always 
treated by her stepmother ? Why isn't she attending college with her 
stepsisters ? Does she approve of Lavinia's intimate friendship with the Prince? 
What do you think is the reason for her disapproval ? 
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10. 


What is the first sign that Cinderella is a hypocrite ? How does she manage to 
deceive the Godmother ? What is your impression of the Baroness when she first 
makes her appearance ? How does she succeed in making an impartial 
judgemert of the quarrel between the two younger people ? Does she approve 
of the Godmother's interference in her family affairs ? How-do you know ? 


Why does the Baroness want Honoria to clean her shoes straight away ? What 
evidence can you find in this scene to show that Lavinia, Honoria and the Prince 
are all students of psychology ? In what sense is Cinderella an ‘exhibitionist! to 
the Baroness ? Does this mean that the Baroness has no knowledge of 


psychology ? 


Why does Lavinia feel that the Prince will not marry her ? What does she think is 
the main obstacle to their getting married ? Is the King an unyielding monarch ? 
Why not ? How does he wish to prove to his people that he is a perfect democrat 
? Is he a perfect democrat ? Why not ? How does the Prince hope to win Lavinia’s 
hand ? Why does he not want the Press to know about his marriage plans ? 


How does Cinderella coax the Godmother to do her a favour ? What favour does 
she ask of the Godmother ? Does the latter realise why the Press photographers 
are to be brought to the house ? Which sentence spoken by Cinderella tells you 
that she is exploiting the innocent Godmother to suit her own ends ? 


What is Cinderella's attitude towards the Prince when she meets him in the 
kitchen ? Did you notice her brilliant performance as the repentant poseuse in 
his presence ? Do you think the Prince is taken in by her pretence ? Do you think 
she really has no idea of psychology ? (Remember, she tells Lavinia that she has 
no idea of what psychology means, and now she flings a number of psychological 
terms at the Prince.) 


What conclusions does the Prince come to atter his psychological analysis of 
Cinderella's dream ? Did you notice anything odd about her dream ? Cinderella 
tells the Prince : "Yes. I'm waiting for the shoe to be on the other foot.'' Do you 
think there is an implied threat in this statement ? Do you think she is confident 
about the succes of her deception ? 


Who first thinks of a solution to Cindrella’s illness, the Prince or she herself ? What 
is the solution ? How does she convince him that he has actually hypnotised 
her ? At what precise moment does she embrace him ? Does it have the desired 
effect ? What happens to the Prince as a result of Cindrella's act ? Does any of 
the others see through Cinderella's trick ? Why are the others rendered helpless? 


Does Cinderella fulfil the implied threat she made earlier to the Prince ? How are 
you sure ? 
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Epilogue 


TI 


12. 


13. 


Who do you think must have provided ‘the full story’ of Cinderella to the Press ? 
What compelled the Ptince to marry Cinderella ? Was it just the Press coverage 
of ‘the full story’ ? How did the King first react to the whole affair ? Why did he 
change his view later ? What phrase (in Lavinia's speech) best describes the 
Prince's predicament at that time ? How did Cinderella finally convince the people 
of Sudonia about the truthfulness of her affair with the Prince ? 


Why did Cinderella command the Baroness and her two daughters to stay on in 
her palace after she became Queen ? What happened to the Godmother socn 
afterwards ? Whose idea do you think it was to get rid of her ? Did Cinderella 
make a mistake in allowing Lavinia to stay on in the palace ? Why ? 


“Cinderella has been debunked,” the Pressman tells the editor of the Erstwile 
Daily World. Isn't this sensational news ? Why then doesn't the editor accept 
it ? What is he afraid of ? Is there any change in the situation at the end of the 
play ? What does this suggest ? 


Interpretation 


Is The Cinderella Story just the tale of Cinderella from the viewpoint of the Ugly 

Sisters ? Or, is Kenneth Lillington attempting to present a specific idea with this 
play as his medium ? Would you agree that this play satirises the way the Press 
everywhere distorts the truth for the sake of cheap, sentimental sensation ? Do 
you think the final speech of the Pressman appears to bear this out ? Can you 
find other evidence in the play to show that the playwright is attacking the 
Press ? What is your impression about the honest Pressman in the story ? Is he 
a misfit in his profession ? 


Here is a summary of Cinderella's character : “Cinderella is a type known to all 
of us ; she contrives to put everyone but herself in the wrong. A mischievous, 
unprincipled little minx (a sly, impudent girl’) rather than a neurotic (‘a person 
whose nervous system has suffered a functional derangement’) , she is shrewd 
enough to pretend to be a neurotic to the Prince. In fact, she knows just what face 
to present to everyone, except the family, who see through her". Can you make 
similar summaries of the characters of Lavinia, the Prince and the Godmother ? 


Would you agree that the Pressman in the play is really a British reporter ? f you 
do, does this make a significant addition to the theme of the play ? How ? What 
evidence can you gather to suggest that the playwright might be satirising the 
British society also ? (For instance, the majority of Christians in Britain would 
prefer to read. The Authorised Version of the Bible, first published in 1611, though 
there are several other versions available. And Lavinia, in this play, puns on the 
term ‘The Authorised Version.') 
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Stagecraft 


1. Notice the economy in the stage-setting when the play moves from the Prologue 
to Scere Two and then to the Epilogue. Read the stage-directions at the 
beginning of the play and explain how the playwright has made sure there is no 
delay between the three scenes. 


2. What light and shade would you suggest using in Scene Two ? (Keep two points 
in mind : firstly, the action takes place in a kitchen and secondly, it happened 
fifty years before your time.) There is a highly suggestive use of lighting at the 
close of the Prologue. The lights fade slowly as Lavinia and Honoria change into 
the young women of Scene Two. Can you suggest similar lighting effects for the 
beginning of the Epilogue ? 


3. The actresses playing the parts of Lavinia and Honora will not probably find it 
difficult to portray young girls, but they may find it harder to represent the age of 
seventy. The sisters in old age are far from doddery or senile. They are spirited 
and alert, and the audience should be able to see that when young they were 
exceedingly attractive. But they must talk and move at a more measured rate 
than they do in youth. What suggestion relating to speech and movement would 
you offer to make the Sisters’ sudden change to youth more effecive ? 


— 
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Apron 
Backdrop 


Below 
Blackout 


Chorus 
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Entrance 
Epilogue 
Exit 
Flood 


Follow spot 


Footlights 


Freeze 


Hand props 


Open 
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SOME TECHNICAL TERMS 


Upstage or away from the audience. An actor crossing above a 
table keeps it between himself and the front of the stage. 

The stage space in front of the curtain line or prosceniurn ; also 
called the forestage. 

A large drapery or painted canvas which provides the rear or 
upstage masking of a set 

Opposite of above toward the front of the stage. 

To plunge the stage into total darkness by switching off the lights; 
also the condition produced by this operation. 

In ancient Greek drama, a group of performers who sang and 
danced, sometimes participating in the action but usually simply 
commenting on it. Also, anumber of performers in a musical play 
who sing and dance as a group rather than individually. 
Amovement bya performer across the stage in a given direction. 
Any prearranged signal, such as the last words in a speech, a 
piece of business, or any action or lighting change that indicates 
to an actor or stage manager that it is time to proceed to the next 
line or action. 

The manner and effectiveness with which an actor comes into a 
scene as well as the actual coming on stage; also, the way it is 
prepared for by the playwright. 

A speech addressed to the audience after the conclusion of the 
play and spoken by one of the actors. 

An actor's leaving the stage, as well as the preparation for his 
leaving. 

Alighting instrument without lenses which is used for general or 
large-area lighting. 

A large powerful spotlight with a sharp focus and narrow beam 
which is used to follow principal performers as they move about 
the stage. 


A row of lights in the floor along the edge of the stage or apron; 
once a principal source of stage light, but now only rarely used. 


To remain motionless on stage : especially for laughs. 


Small props carried on or off stage by actors during the 
performance. 


To turn or face more toward the audience. 
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Period 
Prologue 
Prompt 
Props 
Scene 
Script 


Set 
Unities 


Wings 


A term describing any representation of state of a former age, as 
period costume, period play 

An introductory speech delivered to the audience by one of the 
actors before the play begins. 

To furnish an actor with missed or forgotten lines or cues during 

a performance. 

Properties ; objects used by actors on stage or necessary to 
complete the set. 

(1) Astage setting. (2) The structural units into which the play or 
acts of the play are divided (3) the location of the play s action 

The written or printed text consisting of dialogue stage 
directions, character descriptions, and the like, of a olay or other 
theatrical representation. 

The scenery, taken as whole, for a scene or an entire production 


. Aterm referring to the concept that a play occur within one day 


(unity of time), in one place (unity of place), and with no action 
irrelevant to the plot (unity of action). 

Left and right offstage areas : also, narrow standing pieces of 
scenery more or less parallel to the proscenium which form the 
sides of a setting. 
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